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The Outlook. 


The Problem of the Unemployed- 


It is better understood than it was. It has 
been more accurately studied. The police 
have been employed to mske a census of these 
unfortunates in our large cities; they find the 
number in almost every case much smaller 
than the estimates given in the news-sheets. 
Thus, in New York city the number is found 
to be less than 50,000, instead of 100,000 as 
first reported. Even these are being classi- 
fied, and the shiftless and otherwise unworthy 
are being sifted out. Hundreds of agencies 
are at work to relieve positive suffering by 
charity, and to furnish employment of some 
kind to those who are able to work. And 
this relief work was never more intelligently 
administered than now. Those engaged in 
it have learned to discriminate between im- 
postors and those deserving aid. Much good 
is being done by such methods as those of 
Dr. Stanton Coit and of Nathan Strauss in 
New York — the former in furnishing tailor 
and other kinds of work, the latter in selling 
coal and bread at cost, and offering lodging 
at a merely nominal rate — tickets for these 
necessaries being supplied gratis when occa- 
sion demands. Mr. Strauss estimates the im- 
position at his fuel stations at not 5 percent., 
and he is supplying over 5,000 people daily. The 
discouraging aspect about this whole ques- 
tion, however, is the readiness with which 
certain classes of the unemployed give ear to 
various agitators. The meetings in Madison 
Square, New York, and on the Common in 
this city, last week, illustrate this. The dis- 
cordant Socialistic theories ventilated, the 
peremptory demand upon the municipal au- 
thorities to provide work by begianing public 
2onstructions of varluus kinds, were, all 
things considered, ill-timed and ungrateful. 
Never under the sun before was there such 
& spectacle presented of philanthropic relief 
in its various forms in our largercities. The 
hearts of those who have, areturned towards 
those who have not, in generous, brotherly 
out-going. This work is spreading daily, and 
will not cease. If private aid does not euffice, 
public work will not be withheld. The un- 
employed should at least recognize their true 
friends, and repudiate those blatant dema- 
gogues who are sowing among them the 
seeds of discontent. 

















The “A. P, A.” 

With these initials many of our readers have 
become familiar. They do not need to be told 
that they stand for the American Protective 
Association, a secret political organization, 
which started out West a few years ago, has 
grown rapidly, and has madeitself felt in elec- 
tions and in various other ways in different 
parte of the country, its dominating idea being 
to carry on a crusade against Roman Catho)- 
icism as a political power. Some of our peo- 
ple have been persuaded to believe in the le- 
gitimacy and necessity of this method of 
protecting our imperiled institutions. They 
have been assured that Roman Catholics owe 
supreme allegiance to a foreign potentate, 
and cannot therefore be loyal citizens of a 
free republic; that they vote only for candi- 
dates of their own faith; that the priesthood 
performs the part of a political machine, 
manipulating ballots not for the public bene- 
fit, but for the furtherance of ecclesiastical 
aims or aspirations. They are reminded that 
the police and fire departments in most of 
our large cities are filled by Roman Catho- 
lics, that the church is gaining controlin our 
army and navy, and is wielding an influence 
in our municipa), state, and national politics 
far in excess of what it is entitled to wield 
from its proportional membership. They are 
further reminded that Romanism carries out 
its purposes by reason of its matchless organ- 
ization; and that such an organization can be 
successfully combated only by counter-or- 
ganization. So the new Association appears 
to have a reason for its existence, and to be 
justified in its purpose to keep Roman Cath- 
olics out of office —to put them under a po- 
litical ban. But the situation is so grave as 
to raise some very serious questions: Is it the 
Christian way to overcome intolerance by in- 
tolerance? If evil exists, shall we fight it 
with evil? Further, are not Roman Catholics 
on precisely the same footing with Protest- 
ants as citizens of this country, and is it not 
illegal for one class of citizens to conspire 
against the political rights of another class ? 
Admitting that the Roman hierarchy aim at 
the political control of this country and at a 
division of the school funds, is it not true 
that a large number of Roman Catholics are 
opposed to these schemes, and will not a 
league against Roman Catholicism tend to 
make these friends foes by consolidating the 
church against Protestantism? Suppose the 
“A,.P. A.” gains its purpose, and every Ro- 
man Catholic is ruled out of office, will that 
large body of our citizens be less loyal to the 
Pope, or more so? Will they be less opposed 
to our institutions, or more so? Will the suc- 
cess of the ‘A. P. A.” result in harmony or 


alienation, in peace or in discord? The mob- 
bing of Major Sims in Wisconsin a few weeks 
ago,the race hatreds and religious animosi- 
ties already inflamed, are, we think, a suffi- 
cient answer. We recognize to the fullest ex- 
tent the dangerous tendencies of the Roman- 
ist system, and believe that they should be 
met with open, alert, and persistent opposi- 
tion; but the secret organization known as 
the ‘* A. P. A.” seems to us to be a revival of 
the ‘* Know Nothing party,” and destined to 
a like ephemeral and unsatisfactory history. 





The Passage of the Wilson Bill. 


By a vote of 203 to 140, the Tariff bill, very 
much amended while running the gauntlet of 
the committee of the whole, passed the House 
of Representatives on the Ist inst. The in- 
come tax amendment was adopted by a vote 
of 182 to 50. Free raw materials, free sugar, 
no sugar bounty, no reciprocities, and an in- 
come tax, are the special features of this far- 
reaching measure. Whatever views may be 
entertained by our readers of the wisdom or 
non-wisdom of this proposed ‘change in our 
economic policy, there will be a feeling of 
relief that it has gotten through with ite first 
stage. The fight over it in the Senate will 
undoubtedly be a bitter and protracted one. 
When it comes back to the House for confer- 
ence action Mr. Wilson will probably find his 
measure scarcely recognizable. 





Why Our Ships were Sent to Rio. 


The pronounced monarchical attitude of 
Admiral Da Gama, commanding the rebel 
fleet in the harbor of Rio, had something to 
do with it, especially when it was learned 
that that attitude had enlisted the sympathy 
of certain European powers represented 
there — notably that of Great Britain. It 
was not consistent with the views and policy 
of this government that the monarchy 
should be forcibly re-established on Brazilian 
soil through either open or secret foreign in- 
tervention. But there was a more pressing 
question at issue. The Peixoto government 
is the only one recognized by this country. 
The insurgent faction sought in vain to se- 
cure belligerent recognition. This faction, 
however, assumed the right to blockade the 
harbor of Rio and to resist the landing of 
cargoes from American merchantmen. To 
protect our merchant vessels in their lawful 
business it was desirable to have a force con- 
centrated there of sufficient strength to over- 
awe all opposition. A small force would 
have provoked hostilities in carrying out its 
purpose; a large force made fighting out of 
the question. This explains the incident in 
Rio harbor last week. The blockade, so far 
as American ships are concerned, was effect- 
ually broken, and without loss of life or un- 
pleasant complications. It was the size and 
strength of our fleet — the moral effect of it, 
so to speak—that enabled this country to 
carry through its purpose without resorting 
to physical force. 





The Late George W. Childs. 


His death was caused by paralysis. His 
age was 64. From the humblest beginnings 
he reached great wealth — and there was no 
stain upon a single dollar of it. In _ his 
youth he became a book-seller in Phila- 
delphia. From being a seller he became a 
publisher, and was associated with R. E. 
Peterson,and subsequently with J. B. Lippin- 
cott. In 1864 he purchased the Public Ledger. 
Here his shrewd business qualities had full 
play. The paper had ceased to pay; he 
made it pay, and, while giving to its sub- 
scribers more than the worth of their money, 
he madea fortune out it. The tone of the 
paper showed immediate improvement under 
his hand; its advertising columns were puri- 
fied, though it cost him $15,000 annually to 
exclude what had previously been admitted. 
First-class editorial ability was secured. In 
a brief time the Ledger reached front rank, 
and its profits were estimated at $300,000 a 
year. In this, as in many other enterprises, 
Mr. Childs was associated with the late Mr. 
Drexel, one of the ablest financiers in the 
country. With the increase of wealth his 
generous impulses kept pace. Not only was 
his acquaintance extended till it embraced al- 
most every person of note on both sides of the 
Atlantic, many of whom enjoyed his princely 
hospitality, but his love for his fellows grew 
to be almost a passion. Every employee 
in his establishment found in him a friend. 
He provided generously for them — watching 
over their health, arranging vacations, tak- 
ing care that their lives should be insured, 
pensioning them as they grew to be old, and 
even providing a burial lot for them in death. 
Yet this was but a small part of his benefac- 
tions. Young women,received aid from him 
to educate themselves in some specialty. 
His wealth seemed to flow out incessantly, 
and in ways too numerous to chronicle. 
There are thousands who have personal rea- 
sons to mourn his death as a benefactor; 
there are millions more who will lament his 
removal as of one conspicuous for public 


spirit, for unselfishness, for philanthropy, 
for genuine nobility of character. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Infirmities. 


The intimation that Mr. Gladstone is about 
to resign office, though vehemently denied by 
his friends and pronounced “untrue” in a 
telegram from Biarritz sent by himself, con- 
tinues to cause apprehension. Hie nervous 
condition is considered sound, but his hearing 
has become so impaired that it is difficult for 
him to catch all that is said in the course of 
debate in the House of Commons, and it is 
also asserted that his eye-sight is almost ob- 
literated by cataract — the result of the in- 
jury when the gingerbread nut was thrown 
at him some yearsago. His retirement would, 
of course, precipitate a dissolution and a gen- 
eral election. As no one of his followers pos- 
sesses a tithe either of his influence or ability, 
the election would probably result in the re- 
turn of the Tories to power, and the defeat 
or indefinite postponement of that progress- 
ive policy with which Mr. Gladstone’s name 
is identified. 





The Scramble for the Soudan. 


Frarc?, Germany and England are engaged 
actively in the effort to bring as much of the 
Soudan as possible into their respective 
‘* spheres of Influence.” England and Ger- 


many have a mutual understanding with ref- 
erence to the partition of the Lake Tchad 
district. France, too, is operating in the 
same region, but without much success. On 
the upper Niger, however, France has no 
European opposition to encounter, and her 
expedition to Timbuctoo has been entirely 
successful. The French flag now waves over 
this famous border city of both the Sahara 
and the Soudan — a city which for centuries 
has permitted no European within its pre- 
cincts unless he came in disguise. The capt- 
ure of this important religious and trade 
centre gives France an excellent vantage- 
ground, for she can now proceed with her 
conquest of the Sahara — which has been 
conceded to her by England and Germany — 
from Algeria on the north and Timbuctoo on 
the south. 








THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


PROF GEORGE D. HERRON, D. D. 


HE idea of a kingdom of God, of a 
world in which men would be under the 
direct rule of God, and the nations governed 
by the immediate inspiration of God, is the 


of the world, this realization of the social 
order of heaven among men, is the hope that 
neither prophet, nor warrior, nor ruler, nor 
priest, nor poet, nor the great heart of the 
people, would ever wholly yield. Cyrus and 
Cromwell, Isaiah and Mazzini, were led by a 
vision of a kingdom of universal righteous- 
ness, however crude were sometimes their 
notions of right. The Hebrew nation was 
born into this conception of the kingdom of 
God. The Revelation of John closes with the 
majestic vision of the earth redeemed unto 
universal brotherhood, united in one fellow- 
ship of sacrifice, the tabernacle of God 
spread over it, and the word of God written 
in the faith and read in the obedience of 
every heart. The interpretation of history 
is the coming of the kingdom of God. 

The gospel which the apostles believed and 
preached was the good news of the presence 
of the kingdom among men. The advent of 
the Christ was the drawing near of that 
kingdom with forces to deliver men from 
their sins; from their tyrannies and slav- 
eries. Unto Christ had the government of 
the peoples been given, with all authority in 
heaven to redeem and all power on earth to 
save, until the kingdom should be delivered 
complete unto the Father. The apostles 
went forth to claim the world, with all its 
governments and economies, its religions and 
relations, as Christ’e. Unto Him was every 
affair of man amenable. No blasphemy 
would have seemed to them go terrible as the 
partitioning of life into the secular and the 
sacred, the economic and the spiritual; as 
the division of any part of life from the 
sphere of Christ’s authority. The gospel of 
the kingdom was the glad tidings that this is a 
redeemed and not a lost world; that men could 
live here upon the earth, amidst the hardest 
human conditions and most desperate circum- 
stances, lives of divine sonship through faith 
in the Son of Man. The gospel was the 
command that men should organize their 
lives under the dominion of the law of love 
which ruled the life of Jesus; the law of 
love that was interpreted by the sacrifice of 
the cross; the law of love which is the judg- 
ment court of the kingdom of God. 

The church has failed to fulfill the king- 
dom of God in a society of just relations be- 
cause it has not believed in the political or 
economic practicability of the law of love. 
It has been guilty of a vast profanation 
of God in dividing human life into the 
secular and the religious. Secularism is athe- 
ism reduced to practice. The theory that the 
whole actual life of the world must be lived 
out under the dominion of selfishness is the 
science of treason to the kingdom of God. 
No theory of conversion, no saving of souls 
from the world for the church, no philoso- 
phy of the atonement and the future life, 
can take the place of the gospel of the ad- 
vent and triumph of the divine society. The 
apostolic conversion was 4 turning from self- 
interest to sacrifice as the law of life. The 
repentance preached by John was a purifica- 
tion from social wrongs as a preparation for 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. The gal- 
vation of Jesus was a redemption from cov- 
etousness and pride; from selfishness and so- 
cial caste; from false systems and oppressive 
customs; from all divisions among men and 
rebellions against God. The kingdom of 
God is 

The Dominion of the Law of Love 


in the whole life of man, with all its activi- 
ties and processes. 

It is a political kingdom, offering the free- 
dom of God to its citizens. We have a con- 
ception of political freedom as the right to 
pursue one’s own happiness; of moral free- 
dom as the right to choose between good and 
evil. But the right to achieve happiness is 
not political freedom, nor the right to choose 
between good and evil moral freedom. Free- 
dom is subjection to the right; it is obedi- 
ence to the will of God. Freedom is deliver- 
ance from the sphere of self-interest, from 
the misery of self-concern, from the tyranny 
of self-will, from the slavery of the pu: ‘t 
of happiness, through the mastery of truch 
and the service of citizenship in the kingdom 
of God. The freedom wherewith Christ 
makes us free is the deliverance from self 
through the sacrifice of love for our broth- 
ers. The realization of the freedom of man 
is the fulfillment of the kingdom of God ina 
society of perfect justice. The achievement 
of the true freedom is the acceptance of the 
divine government of the world proclaimed 
in the gospel and revealed in the cross of 
Jesus. 

The kingdom of God isa political economy. 
It is the good housekeeping and divine thrift 





ofthe State. It is the regulation of produc- 


dream of history. This divine government | God 


tion and distribution through communion 
with God. It is economic justice through the 
fellowship of sacrifice. It is a natural law 
which commands us to seek first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness. The king- 
dom does not come to destroy, but to fulfill, 
prosperity. If God is good, if truth is true, 
if right is wise, if love is law, then it must be 
natural that obedience will bring the largest 
progress and best civilization. 1f God is not 
able to manage the affairs of state, if His 
laws are not practicable in society, if they 
are nota wise economy of industry, then 
God and man and nature are a unity of fail- 
ure. Since there is a kingdom of God, since 
that kingdom has overcome the work in the 
Son of Man, the constitution of that kingdom 
can be the only political economy. All gain 
through selfish ways is everlasting waste, and 
only the righteousness of the kingdom is eter- 
nally profitable. Every man who loses some- 
thing for Christ’s right’s sake enriches the 
life of the humanity of which he is a part. 
And Jesus says clearly and often that he who 
is not willing to make an offering of his life 
to the sin of the world, who will not deny 
self-rulership and bear the cross of self-re- 
nunciation, is not worthy to be His disciple, 
and cannot be acitizen of the kingdom of 


The Kingdom is Coming in the World, 


whether we and our age want it or not,and we 
must reckon with its coming. If we receive 
the kingdom, it may come without observa- 
tio; but tf we resent its coming, it will grind 
us to powder in the fury of revolutions. To 
pray, *' Thy kingdom come,” in spirit and in 
truth, is to pledge our powers to the prepara- 
tion of the way of that kingdom in our home 
and city; in our economies and politics; in 
our life and in the world. Oar work with 
God for the fulfillment of His right will be 
our glory in the victory of faith that shall 
make the nations of the world the kingdom 
of God, under the authority of His Christ. 

I do not deny that a basis of faith, which is 
simply obedience to one’s moral reason, is es- 
sential to a knowledge of God’s will. We 
cannot know the will of God through listen- 
ing to what our moral philosophies and mer- 
cantile sentiments call the dictates of con- 
science. There is no surer way for the world 
to reach perdition than the very broad way 
of conscientiousness. I[t is true that there is 
a voice that speaks in the deeps of every 
man’s being, calling him to a higher life. But 
it does not follow that what a man does is 
right, or that it is the will of God, because 
his conscience seems to him clear. Conscience 
is a safe guide only when God is the guide of 
the conscience. Conscience will compel us 
to sig. teousness when conscience is educated 
in righteousness. The despotisms and inqui- 
sitions, the crucifixions and commercial 
frauds, the falae economies and social castes, 
have been supported with some measure of 
conscientiousness. The most incurable wick- 
edness in the world, the wickedness of self- 
will and religiousness, generally finds its way 
through the world in the light of a clear con- 
science. 

He that willeth to do God’s will as it is re- 
vealed in Christ, as it is revealed in love and 
sacrificial service, has a ground of faith from 
which his moral reason may apprehend the 
whole will of God, in its moral quality. Not 
until we make our life an offering to the di- 
vine will, to be sacrificed in the supply of 
human need, are we in a position to know that 
will. Only the life that isa living sacrifice 
can know the will of the Father in heaven, 
and do that will, as it was revealed in the 
cross of Christ. Noman knows what is right 
or wrong except he learns it for the interest 
of some one. 

That God has a will concerning the earth 
and all things therein, is the testimony of all 
prophecy and the word of all history. To say 
that there is anything that cannot be imme- 
diately directed by the will of God, that 
there is anything without the sphere of God's 
interest and government, is atheism, though 
we call it secularism. There is no work in 
which man engages, nothing which his 
thoughts cherish or energies pursue, that is 
not under the pressure of the will of God. 
His will of love pursues every man and insti- 
tution, every activity and organization. God 
has a will concerning the management of 
railways; concerning municipal politics and 
police; concerning national finances; con- 
cerning the inmost domestic details ; concern- 
ing the social systems and political econo- 
mies of men. Otherwise God would not be 
our Father; He would not be almighty and 
all-present, all-wise and all-good. And all 
that keeps the earth from being heaven is the 
self-will of man, which refuses to know and 
do the will of God. 

We have no other work than to 


Do God’s Will 


in bringing in His kingdom. Our occupa- 
tions are the channels through which that 
will flows in the enrichment and enlargement 
of the life of the world. Our works are the 
ways that God has put into our hands to exe- 
cute His will in human relations. Unbelief 
in the possibility of knowing and the practi- 
cability of doing the will of heaven upon the 
earth has been the sin of all our economies. 
None discern between truth and falsehood 
save such as read the truth in the white light 
of a passion for righteousness. Except a man 
take the slain Lamb into his heart, he cannot 
discern between justice and injustice. Through 
the renunciation of self, which is the begin- 
ning of all wisdom as it is of all achievement, 
we both learn and execute God’s will. He 
whose interest isabsorbed in himself, who 
views the world as the sphere of self-acquire- 
ment and self-enjoyment, may live, what to 
the world is an exemplary life of integrity, 
what to the church isa life of eminent Chris- 
tian usefulness, but yet a life which may be 
an antagonism to the will of God. Only he 
whose thought and interest, whose purposes 
and energies, are absorbed in fellowships of 
service, whose life grows through sacrific- 





ing itself in other lives, is in that moral at- 
titude toward God, and has that quality of 
sympathy with God and man, that alone can 
interpret the willof God. None but suchas 
see in the world the opportunity for self-of- 
fering can know the will of God concerning 
the management of railways; concerning 
bargain and exchange; concerning the gov- 
ernments and economies of society ; concern- 
ing the management of mills, factories, mines, 
wages, and profits. Hethat willeth to do 
the will of the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ shall know that will. 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


REV. HUGH JOHNSTON, D. D, 








Social Life at the Capital. 


IS letter is all about society, and. like 
the Highlander’s grace when he asked 
for ‘‘ tons of tobacco, rivers of whiskey, and 
bread and cheese as big as Ben Nevis,” may 
be “abit worldly.” The political capital is 
also the centre of American society, manners 
and life. Besides those who occupy the 
highest offices of State, Washington is rich 
in delightful people — artiste. authore, schol- 
are, journalists, men of eminence in every 
profession, and beautiful and accomplished 
women. These furnish the material for as 
brilliant, sparkling and intellectual circles as 
can be found in London, Paris or Vienna; 
these are the excellent stones which worthily 
form the foundation of a high civilization; 
and, carried up in social architecture with 
taste, beauty, grace and high morality, there 
is rising a superstructure of society as peer- 
less as the matchless edifice which dominates 
the city and lifts its dome against the sweet 
blue sky above. The President is the head 
of the official as well as the social super- 
structure. The social season begins with the 
New Year's festivities, and ostensibly ends 
with Ash Wednesday, the opening of Lent. 


The White House on New Year’s Day. 


Through the kindness of the Chaplain of 
the Senate, Rev. Dr. Milburu, I obtained 
permission to enter the Executive Mansion 
before the hour of reception and witness the 
preparations for the brilliant spectacle. The 
stately old edifice, fashioned after the pal- 
ace of the Duke of Leinster in Dublin, was 
filled with sunshine, and the spacious corri- 
dors and grand salons, with their elegant 
furnishings, were filled with flowers, the har- 
monious massing of colors, and blooming 
plants of every description. At 11 o’clock 
the Marine Band, which has rendered music 
at every entertainment given in the White 
House since the first levee held January 1, 
1804, struck up ‘“ Hail to the Chief,” when 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland, followed 
by Vice President and Mrs. Stevenson and 
the members and ladies of the Cabinet, passed 
down the broad stairway and took their 
places in the Blue Room to form the receiv- 
ing line. Back of the “line” was a galaxy 
of beauty and gay attire. According to the 
usual etiquette, the members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps were the first to be presented, 
followed by the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Senators and Representatives, officers 
of the Army and Navy, members of civic 
organizatione, and the public. The President 
had a genial smile and kind word for each; 
while Mrs. Cleveland was loveliness itself, 
and no one presented to her will ever forget 
her graceful courtesy and radiant smile of 
welcome. This reception terminated about 
2 o’clock, and the reat of the day was spent 
in calling; for all the Cabinet houses were 
open, and the social custom which has fallen 
into desuetude in other cities, abides in undi- 
minished glory here. 


Mirror of the Manners and Customs of Fashionable 
Life. 


There is this etiquette peculiar to Washing- 
ton: Officials make the first call upon all 
persons in the higher grades. Strangers and 
new arrivals make also the first call upon 
resident officials. The drawing-room recep- 
tions are usually from3 to5. They are held 
on fixed days, and any one of respectable ap- 
pearance may present his card and find ac- 
cess. Let us make a week’s round of calls. 
You will need a plentiful supply of cards; 
but otherwise, with a tolerable knowledge of 
the rules of deportment, you may be able to 
fare sumptuously every day. Old habitués, 
of faded respectability, have been known to 
find quarters in a garret, take a frugal break- 
fast at home, and browse and fatten the re- 
mainder of the day in houses of grandeur and 
amid dreams of social glory. 

Monday’s program is the ladies of the Su- 
preme Court and ‘* Capitol Hill.” In official 
life ladies take the rank of their husbands. 
The Supreme Court, which sits in the old 
Senate Chamber and consists of nine judges, 
is the only body that preserves, in its silk 
robes and solemnity, the evidences of its 
monarchical origin. There was for years a 
contention between the Justices and the Sen- 
ators as to social precedence; and it isa 
striking illustration of the dominant infla- 
ence of one brilliant intellect, that during the 
life of Henry Clay the social rank of Sena- 
tors was next to that of the President. He 
held that, as the upper branch of Congress 
was executive as well as legislative, the Con- 
stitution gave to Senators the highest rank, 
and he had weight enough to oblige the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and their fam- 
ilies to make the first call upon Senators and 
their families. But after his death the order 
was reversed, and ever since the rank of the 
Chief Justice is above that of the Senator. 
The Justices are all men of splendid physique, 
tall and well-proportioned. The Chief Jus- 
tice is not so large physically, but he is a 
man of impressive personality, and Mrs. Ful- 
ler entertains with elegant and dignified man- 
ners. The wife of Justice Field, who is the 
Nestor of the bench —one of the four illus- 
trious sons of the eminent Congregational 





minister of Stockbridge, Mass. —is a St. 


Louis lady, frank, generous, exceeding court- 
eous, who presides with grace over her beau- 
tiful home on Capitol Hill. Justice Harlan, 
of the Bering Sea tribunal, has a magnifi- 
cent residence on 14th St., and his wife has 
no superior in elegance, taste, refinement 
and womanly worth. Justice Gray belongs 
to the famous Salem family of that name, but 
they are now in mourning and do not receive. 
Mrs. Brewer, whose husband is the nephew of 
Justice Field and an earnest Christian man, 
active in church work, is a lady of sweet ex- 
pression and a charming hostess. Mrs. Jus- 
tice Brown has great cordiality of manner, 
and there is always at her open door a stately 
procession coming and going. Mrs. Justice 
Jackson, whose husband is a distinguished 
son of Tennessee, has the flavor of Southern 
manners, with great kindness of heart. Mrs. 
Justice Souras is also a lady of fine accom- 
plishments and admirable urbanity. The 
ninth place is still vacant, for Mr. Horn- 
blower’s nomination has not been confirmed, 
nor is Mr. Peckham’s certain. 

Tuesday is for the families of Represent a - 
tives and the Army Generals. General Sco- 
field is simple-hearted, manly and unaflected, 
every inch a soldier, with a charming wife 
from Keokuk, Iowa, much younger than him- 
self, but happily mated and enjoying life at 
the seat of government. Of the members’ 
wives we can only enumerate a few: Mrs. 
Robinson, of Pennsylvania, is light-hearted 
and generous. Mrs. Stevens,of Massachusetts, 
and her daughters are admirable represent- 
atives of the women of the Old Bay State, 
and receive at the Arlington without a parti- 
cle of the frigidity which is sometimes sup- 
posed to characteriz; the manners of New 
England people. Mrs. Burroughs, wife of 
the brilliant orator of the House from Michi- 
gan, is a most cultured and beautiful woman. 
Mrs. Springer is not only charming in social 
circles, but a devoted Christian worker, and 
an authoress who has written several attract- 
ive volumes, one of which is a book of poems 
entitled, ‘‘Songs of the Sea.” She has now 
in MS. a new story, the scene of which is 
laid in the Sandwicb Islands. Mr. Johnson, of 
North Dakota, one of the most hard-working, 
conscientious, patriotic men in the House, has 
a cordial, biight, sweet-natured wife. Mrs. 
Bellamy Storer, who represents the highest 
social), literary and esthetic culture of the 
Queen City of Ohio, is a granddaughter of 
the well-known Nicholas Longworth of that 
city. Mre. Andrew Price, of Louisiana, is a 
daugbter and granddaughter of prominent 
Methodists of St. Louis; and Mrs. Blanchard, 
of the same State, is an admirable hostess and 
very attractive in the sccial world. Mrs. Tom 
Johnson, whose husband is the single-tax ad- 
vocate, is a woman of captivating grace, who 


dresses euperbly and entertains hand- 
somely. 
Wednesday is for the Cabinet ladies. With 


every change of administration new scenes 
and new actors are before the national foot- 
lights. The new comers thrust into the so- 
ciety of the élite of the land may be, at first, 
a little awkward, but they soon throw aside 
the order of the novitiate and become full- 
fledged leaders, giving tone and polish to the 
body social. Mrs. Stevenson, who stands 
next to the first lady of the land, carries her 
honors with dignity and grace; there are no 
short-comings in the courtesies which she ex- 
tends; and she always has assisting her a 
number of distinguished ladies and some- 
times her three daughters. The Secretary of 
State lives in the annex of the Arlington, ad- 
joining the house where Charles Sumner 
spent the closing years of his life; Mrs. 
Gresham is a plain, matronly woman, of gen- 
uine susceptibility and exemplary life. Mrs. 
Carlisle is a typical daughter of Kentucky, 
hearty and cordial, with nothing of stiffness 
or ceremoniousness. Mrs. Lamont, who rep- 
resents the manners of the commercial me- 
tropolis, has a stately dignity and reserve; 
her husband, the Secretary of War, was 
known in Mr. Cleveland’s former administra- 
tion as ‘‘ Dan,” being the President’s private 
secretary. Mrs. Olney, wife of the Attor- 
ney-General, represents the best type of Bos- 
ton womanhood ; she has a low, sweet voice, 
engaging manners, and quite fascinates her 
many guests. The Secretary of the Navy 

has a lovely daughter who, notwithstanding 
her youth, discharges the duties of her high 

station with rare delicacy and tact ; Miss Her- 

bert isof fair complexion, beaming eyes, an 

exquisitely molded brow, slender figure, and 

unaffected gentility, and is one of the idols of 

society. Mrs. Bissell, whose husband was one 

of Mr. Cleveland’s partners in the practice of 

law at Buffalo, is a woman of noble presence, 

and entertains with unostentatious dignity. 

Mrs. Hoke Smith is a lovely Georgia woman, 

almost petite in stature, but impressing you 

‘with her vivacity, quick repartee and grace- 

ful ways. Miss Morton, the sister of the 

Secretary of Agriculture, always has in her 

rooms at the Portland a rich display of 

flowers and tropical plants in which she takes 

a deep interest; she impresses you as a wom- 

an thoroughly educated, refined, and alert 

to all that is going on in the Methodist 

world. 

Thursday is for the Senate ladies. Senator 

Colquitt and his earnest Christian wife are 

both invalids; but they have three daugh- 

ters, educated, cultured, charming girls, 

devoted to their parents, and yet fally 

discharging the social duties belonging to 

their station. Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 

the father of both Houses, has an aged 

wife and her sister who command the re- 

spect of all. Mrs. Senator Palmer isa model 

of wifely devotion, caring little for society, 

devoting most of her time to her family and 

the cause of Christ. Senator Hale has one of 

the handsomest houses in the capital; his 

wife is the daughter of the well-known Sena- 

tor Chandler, a dignified, graceful woman, 

carrying herself with aplomb everywhere. 

The wife and daughter of Senator Sherman 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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METHODISM IN THE GREAT 
CITIES. 
iL. 


Methodism in New York. 


—— 
REY. JAMES M. KING, D. D. 





sé tell the whole truth ” in five 


divisions under the one topic 
assigned me, a8 the editor of Z10N’s 

HERALD requests, would transcend 

the necessary limits of a newspaper 
art'cle. I will try and comply with 
the spirit of the request in extent, and 
with the letter of the request in accu- 
racy; but literally ‘* to tell the whole 
truth,” while it might be ‘* lawful,” it 
might not ‘ edify,” and perhaps would 
not be “expedient.” St. Paul says: 
‘* All things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient; all things are 
lawful for me, but all things edify 
not.” 

Pivotal Points of History. 

In August, 1760, the ship ‘* Snow,” 
from Limerick, Ireland, after a voyage 
of sixty-three days, landed Pailip Em- 
bury, a Methodist local preacher, and 
his companions — his wife, two broth- 
ers and their families,a family of 
Hecks and others—in New York. 
Embury at first joined the Lutherans, 
and his children were baptized among 
them. Oue evening in the autumn of 
1766 a ‘‘company were assembled 
playing cards as usua!, when ” a Chris- 
tian woman ‘came ir, and, burning 
with indignation, hastily seized the 
cards, and, throwing them into the 
fire, administered a scathing rebuke to 
all the parties concerned. She then 
went to Embury’s house, and told him 
what she saw and what she had done, 
adding, with great earnestness, ‘ Phil- 
ip, you must preach to u’, or we shall 
all go to hell, and God will require our 
blood at your hands.’ Philip attempt- 
ed a defence by saying, ‘ How can I 
preach, as I have neither house nor 
congregation?’ ‘Preach,’ said she, 
*in your own house and to your own 
company.’ Embury preached. The 
audience numbered five: Paul and Bar- 
bara Heck, Mrs. Embury, John Law- 
rence, and Betty, an African servant.” 
This was the beginning of New York 
and of American Methodism. 

In 1767 and 1773 Capt. Thomas Webb 
enters prominently into the early his- 
tory of Methodism in New York. 
Many were converted under the labors 
of Embury and Webb, and the far- 
famed ‘rigging loft’? was occupied 
in 1767. On Oct. 30, 1768, Philip Em- 
bury preached the first sermon, from 
Heb. 10: 12, in the original John St. 
Church, which church has had two 
successors. Richard Boardman came 
to labor in New York in 1769, and on 
Nov. 12, 1771, Francis A:bury came, 
ard afterwards gave much time and 
labor both as preacher and Bishop to 
the work in this city, especially in 
preaching and in enforcing rigid disci- 
pline. Between Francis A:bury, after- 
wards Bishop, and Edward G. An- 
drews, now New York’s resident Bish- 
op, one bundred and twenty-three 
years of Methodisés history in this city 
are embraced. 

In 1789 Conference was first held in 
the John St. Church. Two important 
events are connected with this Confer- 
ence: Jesse Lee was commissioned to 
go to New England; and a congratu- 
latory address was conveyed to Presi- 
dent Washington by Bishops Coke and 
Asbury, it being the first recognition 
given to the new republic by any re- 
ligious denomination. 

In 1790 a second church was built in 
what is now Forsyth Street, and in 
1798 a third in Duane St., and before 
the last century closed three other 
churches were added. In the present 
almost rounded century over fifty 
churches have followed in the succes- 
sion, and many of them bave again 
and again replaced the old structures 
with new ones to meet the demands for 
more modern church appliances. The 
history, in a way, is best told by the 
statistics measurivg growth, although 
these do not tell of the scope of the 
fmfiuence of Methodism in New York, 
for being a revival of primitive Chris- 
tianity, it not only organized a new de- 
noxifination which has come to be the 
greatest in the land, but it has given 
new spiritual vigor to all the churches. 
Today most of the spurned and ridi- 
ouled methods of the Methodism of a 
century ago constitute the important 
factors in the aggressiveness of the 
other prominent Protestant denomina- 
tions. Weare no longer a ‘ peculiar 
people,” but our peculiarities have 
come to be the normal methods of 
Protestantism. 

The history of the present century 
of Methodism in this city has been 
crowded with the work of heroic and 
consecrated preachers and laymer, the 
catalogue of whose names would fill the 
columns of an entire issue of this 
paper. Only the pivots of history thus 
far have been and hereafter can be 
named. 

In 1806 the altar service for peni- 
tents, which has proved a great con- 
quering power for Methodism, was 
initiated in this city by Rev. Aaron 
Hunt. 

In 1820 a defection, caused by con- 
tention over the rights and authority 
of trustees, drew off three hundred 
members who became ‘“ Methodist 

Protestants,” but today there is not in 
this city a church of any Methodist 
name, for white people, other than the 
Methodist Episcopal. 

In 1828 the great Allen Street Church 
revival occurred, resulting in the con- 
version of many men who afterward 
beeame eminent for their usefulness in 
the cause of Christ. 

In 1837 men and women were first 
allowed to sit together in church. 

In 1838 the churches were divided 
into two circuits. Since then the cir- 
cuit system has disappeared and each 
church has, under the general practice, 
assumed substantially the congrega- 
tional autonomy. 

In 1848 New York city was divided 
by the formation of the New York 


East Conference, which disrupted New 
York Methodism by making Third 
Avenue a dividing line between two 
Conferences. 

Since the middle of this century five 
institutions of connectional character 
and work have started : — 

In 1851 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Home was incorporated. 

In 1856 the Ladies’ Home Missionary 
Society was chartered, and began its 
work at the ‘*' Five Points.” 

In 1867 the‘: New York City Sunday- 
school and Missionary Society” was 
organizei, and the words * Church Ex- 
tension’ were substituted for ‘* Sun- 
day-:c>o 1” in the title in 1871. 

In 1885 the St. Cnristopher’s Home 
for Children was founded. 

In 1889 the Deaconess Home and 
Training School was established. 

In 1893 the ** Metropolitan Meetings ” 
were instituted. 


Growth. 

Concerning growth we will chiefly 
confine the statement to the growth in 
numbers of membership, for reasons 
that will hereafter appear. Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Seaman, in his *‘ Annals of New 
York Methodism,” furnishes statistics 
of membership (which I have largely 
corrob: rated) ,not counting the annexed 
district, which would make little dif- 
ference in the aggregates, for each 
year from 1773 to 1890, exclusive of 
1778 to 1783, when no reports are ob- 
tainable. The following statistics are 
by decades, to which I append figures 
for the population of the city in round 
numbers for the same years. 


Members and 
Pi obatiouers. 
18) 


Poy ulation. 


a 21,876 
1783 (no reports, 

1784,69 members) 60 .......... 23,300 
BTSB .covceccccce 793 
BEES. ccccccceces 995 


WBIB .ccccccccces 


The numerical century boundaries in 
membership are thus seen to be that 
in 1793 there were 793 members, and in 
1893 there were 15,959. The popula- 
tion in 1793 numbered 34,000, and in 
1893, 1,800,000. New York State has 
a population of 6,500,000; the Method- 
ist Episcopal members in the State 
number 242,000; the population of 
New York city is 1,800,000; the Meth- 
odist Episcopal members in New York 
city number 15,959. In the State there 
is one Methodist to 27 of the popula- 
tion. In New York city there is one 
Methodist to 115 of the population. 

In speaking of growth we must in 
justice remember that New York Meth- 
odism has furnished many, if not most, 
of the recruits, both in members and 
character, for suburban Methodism. 
The suburbs for more than a score of 
miles in every direction in three States 
are the abodes of men who spend their 
days and make their money in this 
city for the support of family and 
church. [f growthis in any important 
sense dependent upon financial treas- 
ure accumulated as the basis for church 
support, then New York Methodism 
has a credit to its account of an amount 
that would be sufficiently large to 
bring great relif to the present de- 
pleted United States Treasury. 

The Minutes of the two Conferences 
having under their control the church- 
es in New York city report for them 
in 1893 the following statistics: Mem- 
berg, 13,948 ; probationers, 2,011; value 
of church property, $3,921,124; value 
of parsonages, $378,000; indebtedness 
on churches and parsonages, $391 260; 
benevolent collections, $85 472; cur- 
rent expenses, improvements and pas- 
toral support, including bishops and 
presiding elders, $290,980. 

The following numbers of members 
of other Methodist organizations in the 
city must be added to the figures al- 
ready given, to show the total of all 
who are Methodist in doctrine : — 


Evangelical Association............-... 292 
African Meth. Episcopal (colored)..... 1,501 
African Meth. Episcopal, Zion (col’d). 978 
Union Amer. Meth. Episcopal (col’d). 170 

TOCA) .ccccccccccccccccccccccess 2,941 
Methodist Episcopal............sese00. 15,959 

Total Methodist Membership 15,900 


Relative Standing with Other Denomi- 
nations. 


Under this head let us start with the 
following table from the last census, 
remembering that the number of souls 
in this metropolis is, in round num- 
bers, 1,800,000: — 
Denomina- Org’n- Ch. Hall, Tot’! Value of Mem- 
tion ization edi- etc. se’t’'g church b'rs or 
fice. c’p’ty. pr’p'ty. c’me’t. 


Meth. Ep’l 63 6 5 35,519 $3,640,750 14,998 
Prot. Ep’! 80 98 5 655,314 16,393,000 37,597 
Presbyt'n 54 68 3 49,300 £628,000 23,873 
Baptist 40 39 8 19,655 4,754,800 14,207 
Lthn. (3 bod.) 24 21 3 12,892 1,484,000 13.545 
Roman Cath.123 108 15 97,362 8,124,750 356,200 
Jewish (Orth.)126 32 94 28,385 1,830,000 24,435 

= @e) § 9 — 11,590 1.910000 10,650 
Congrega’nl 8 10 — 6,455 1,615,510 3,047 


These figures mean much, but they 
do not embrace all the essential facts 
and factors. Let us look a little into 
the status of things in some of the 
principal Protestant denominations in 
this city with whom Methodism must 
be classed as a peer in many respects, 
and, as we must in honesty confess, as 
an inferior in others. Relatively we 
cannot stand favorable comparison 
with two evangelical churches —the 
Protestant Episcopal and the Presby- 
terlan—in the following important 
particulars: in numbers; in financial 
ability; in numerical increase to ratio 
of increase in population ; in aggressive 
evangelistic work; in general benevo- 
lent work; in pulpit power; in repre- 
sentative influence in interdenomina- 
tional and in undenominational move- 
ments; and in civic affairs. 

Protestant Episcopalianism possesses 
great wealth and uses wisely all insti- 
tutional theories of church work: sew- 
ing, art, industrial and kindergarten 
schools; free physicians, nurses, dis- 
pensaries, libraries, reading-rooms, 
clubs and innocent amusements. It 
assists the poor by furnishing em- 











ployment and selling groceries, cooked 
food, coal and clothing at cost prices. 
It has hospitals and dispensaries, and 
has just inaugurated & system of pawn- 
shops. But this is not all; it increases 
in strength and numbers at both ends 
of the line. At one end the polite and 
wealthy enter its communion, perhaps 
some of them because of its social 
prestige, but these accessions pay the 
bills and are blest by the rm flex infiu- 
ence of the giving for the genuinely 
aggressive religious’ and ben volent 
work done at the other end of the line. 
And hundreds of the representatives 
of the wealthy classes are engaged in 
personal, in addition to proxy, work 
among the poor and neglected. While 
other Protestant denominations have 
been surrendering their churches be- 
low 14th St. and retreating to the up. 
town districts, the Episcopal Church 
has removed from this district but one 
centre of church work, and that was 
replaced by a new and better-equipped 
establishment near by. This church 
has a remarkable leader in its diocesan 
Bishop of New York. 

Our Methodist Episcopal general su- 
perintendency possesses many advan- 
tages, but it renders it impossible 
for a Bishop residing at a centre of 
population to be a leader in the broad 
and effective sense, because leadership 
implies authority, and a Methodist res- 
ident Bishop has no continuous au- 
thority over churches or preachers in 
the locality where he resides. 

The Presbyterians are sturdy and 
seriously aggressive. They do solid 
work, and like the Episcopalians draw 
upon the Old World and the New for 
the supplies for their pulpite. They 
have great wealth, and in all public- 
spirited affairs are most prominent. 
Take their prominent nam¢s out of the 
list of the supporters of the religious, 
benevolent, reformatory, scientific and 
art institutions which make our city 
great, and you would largely impover- 
ish the commercial metropolis in its 
resources in all these beneficent and 
humanitarian directions. 

The Baptists, numerically about the 
same as the Methodists, are becoming 
increasingly aggressive, and they have 
some notable preachers, and a few of 
the most generous givers in the whole 
range of Protestantism. They can al- 
ways be depended upon for loyal de- 
fence of the authority of the Word of 
God and for uncompromising patriotic 
allegiance to our distinctively Amer- 
ican inetitutions. 

Methodism possesses most of the in- 
herent virtues and worthy purposes of 
the denominations mentioned, but has 
not the resources, and consequently 
has not the spirit and courage to carry 
them out. 

The Lutherans are about as strong 
numerically as the Methodists, bat 
they are largely restricted in their 
work to the German-speaking popula- 
tion. They are excellent Christian 
citizens. 

Roman Catholicism numbers nearly 
400,000. while Protestantism numbers 
about 100,000; and while Roman Ca- 
tholicism does much benevolent and 
humanitarian work, it draws largely 
from S:ate and municipal funds for its 
support ; it holds the balance of power 
politically, and it has quite a monopo- 
ly on municipal offices. 

The Jews, having a membership of 
35,000 and a much larger constituency, 
are of course the money-makers, and 
they are also good citizens, contrib- 
uting very little to either the pauper- 
ism or the crime of the city. 

Weaknesses. 


Some of the weaknesses have nat- 
urally suggested themselves in the 
facts stated under the preceding divis- 
ions of the subject. I do not deem it 
expedient in this article to state many 
of the causes of the weaknesses of 
Methodism in this city which have been 
enumerated recently in our Preachers’ 
Meeting and before our Social Union, 
and in many informal discussions; but 
while admitting the force of many of 
the statements made,I will candidly try 
to present the situation as I understand 
it, knowing that my judgment is fallible, 
and that I shall render myself liable 
to criticism both as to discernment 
and motive. 

The time-limit on the pastorate is a 
paramount source of weakness in this 
metropolis, because it deprives the 
preacher of his rightful dignity as a 
leader ; robs him largely of the results 
and rewards of his toil; loads him 
with anxious care about the future; 
takes away the inspiration to give his 
undistracted thought and his undivided 
energies to a work which he cannot 
make permanent; puts him at disad- 
vantage with ministers of other de- 
nominations in all andenominational, 
benevolent and reform movements; 
draws the dead-line in ministerial serv- 
ice at the best years of mature «ffi- 
ciency; establishes a time distinction 
based upon ¢ fficial and un: flicial posi- 
tions; arouses righteously ambitious 
strivings for elective positions having 
a substantial life-tenure with incident 
permanency of ixfluence; exalts ma- 
chinery instead of controlling machin- 
ery to produce results; ignores the 
facts that we live in times when men 
and movements rally arourd individa- 
al leadership, and that Methodism was 
created and crystallized by a massive 
and majestic personality; ignores 
responsible individua) sovereignty; 
turns many of our best equipped 
young men away from our ministry 
because they see the road to the broad- 
est usefulness blocked; makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to fill with com- 
petent men our chief pulpits; and 
loses the loving loyalty and uncompro- 
mising adhesion of multitudes of 
thoughtful laymen to our Metbodism. 
All of these embargoes loading down 
the time-limit do not detract from the 
merits of the itinerant principle, but 
rather exalt them. Unless we are to 
have the pastoral time-limit removed, 
while the itinerant principle is re 
tained, we might better return to the 
circuit system, which possessed cer- 





tain aggressive elements of power 
which we lose in the single-station, 
limited-term plan. 

While bound by an economy which 
is theoretically connectional, the indi- 
vidual churches are congregational in 
their isolation, and too often sustain 
&n attitude of rivalry instead of help- 
fulness toward each other. 

Class-meetings in which original and 
developing Methodism was nurtured, 
where a friendly weekly ir quisition re- 
quired the goul to ascertain its present 
status before God and man, have 
largely fallen into disuse and are no 
longer considered an esgential factor in 
church life and Christian experience 
with most of our members. 

We are not in any large sense as 
formerly reaching the poor. We have 
lost our hold on the very class to 
which we were originally sent. Oar 
city missions are detached from in- 
dividual churches and consolidated in 
& Society which has done good work 
under its limitations; but this policy 
draws sharply the class line, and re- 
lieves the conrcience of the individual 
and of the churches for personal and 
aggressive work for Christ among the 
poor when the annual contribution for 
the Society has been made. This pol- 
icy locks up the dormant energies of 
the membership of the individual 
churches, which are dying because 
they are not awakened to personal ac- 
tivity under a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for the salvation of indi- 
ual eouls among the poor and neg- 
lected. 

The Methodists in this city have, 

comparatively speaking, in the aggre- 
gate little wealth, and among their 
really 1ich men there are only a few 
large givers, to whom we accord un- 
stinted gratitude; while some of its few 
financially ablest men are not virtu- 
ously notable for their large views of 
responsibility for their stewardship. 
The most of our few rich men, created 
by Methodism, were liberal when they 
had a competence, but, having secured 
wealth, they have become mathemat- 
ically circumspect in their giving as 
they and their families have, because 
of their wealth, risen in the social 
scale, and in many cases their children 
have drifted, for social reasons, into 
other denominations and social con- 
nections, and the successors of Meth- 
odist parents are fast dying by depart- 
ure 80 far as our denomination is con- 
cerned. What wealth we have is con- 
centrated in a few churches and is not 
scattered, as <fliciency and aggressive- 
ness demand, among the many. We 
are not holding the children of promi- 
nent and successful men who have 
given character to Methodism. The 
successors of the men who now bear 
the burdens are not in sight, and if 
they exist they are skillfully conceal. 
iog themselves, to the great detriment- 
of our church, 
a. The saie of the historic St. Paul’s 
Church has caused demoralization, and, 
paradoxical as the statement may 
seem, has re-enforced our weaknesses. 
Without assuming to pass judgment 
upon the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
transaciion, it is the undisputed ver- 
dict of New York Methodism that it 
has put into the field a wanderer and 
disturber of the peace, because of the 
fear inspired that it would locate its 
large amount of money near some tis- 
ter church which had anticipated the 
needs of Methodism in a given local- 
ity and is struggling to do creditable 
work while bearing a necessary burden 
of debt. Such location would conced- 
edly put a premium on penuriousness, 
by enticing members away from 
churches encumbered with debts— 
which have been necessarily and self- 
sacrificingly incurred in doing pioneer 
work —to join a church free from en- 
cumbrance and built by the money 
contributed by a former generation. 
A great confession of weakness is 
found in the fact that this historic 
church sold its building, situated in a 
locality where the churches of three 
other Protestant denominations mair- 
tain a high tide of success in both at- 
tendance and aggressive work. One 
benefit perhaps results from this state 
of facts, for it shows us how weak 
Methodism in New York is, when it 
can be ecared by an itinerating 
$350 000. The brethren having the 
money accruing from the eale of St. 
Paul’s in their keeping, are beyond 
question honestly tr)ing to solve a 
very difficult problem in determining 
where to build to the best advantage 
for Methodiem, and to best perpetuate 
the influence of a church of historic 
name and fame; and, be it justly said 
to their credit, they have determined 
that they will not locate their new St. 
Paul's where their action can be reason- 
ably considered as unbrotherly toward 
any other church. 

We have no hospital, although New 
York Methodists have both financial 
and personal interests in the General 
Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn. Still 
this does not meet our need in this 
city. 

We are holding on to many strug- 
gling down-town churches which are 
making an effort of desperation to live, 
and then only as pensivners, while the 
word aggressive never appears even in 
their dreame, instead of concentrati.g 
strength by consolidation and thus 
commanding both respect and victory 
in the densely populated sections of 
the city. 

There is a departure from the em- 
ployment of many of the methods 
which have given us our great success- 
es in the past. We are attempting in 
many churches to run on the tracks of 
other denominational trains when our 
wheels and axles do not fit the gage. 

The division of the city between two 
Conferences destroys unity in adminis- 
tration and efficiency in work. 

Prosperous members of our churches 
are moving away from the densely 
populated down-town sections of our 
city, and staying away from religious 
work among the neglected multitudes, 
while they return to these sections six 








days in the week to do secular work 
and struggle for their personal fort- 
unes, 

We are not insisting upon preachers 
bringing things to pass in their re- 
spective charges or give place to men 
who can, instead of attempting to fill 
so many holes with so many pegs. 

As the result of a practical and per- 
sonal application of some features of 
our economy, we are without masterly 
and aggressive leadership. 

Little new blood and brains in minis- 
try and laity are being added to our 
invoice of strength. 

We are feeling the effects of an 
emasculated theology. The law is 
seldom preached; and when it lr, it is 
preached too often in such a profes- 
sionally perfunctory way that it seems 
to have lost its terrors for the impeni- 
tent. 

Hard times are upon us in business 
affairs, but men do not flee to God im- 
pelled either by fear or want as in 
the times of former business depres- 
sion; although few men living have 
been witnesses of suffering, either men- 
tal or materia’, equaling the present 
experience. 

Weare to an alarming extent putting 
& premium on novel and unusual meth- 
ods of work for the salvation of souls, 
and thus an unhealthful and abnormal 
appetite on the part of the membership 
for novelties and sensations is culti- 
vated, and every-day fidelity to the 
one home church and its work is dis- 
counted and seems tame. 

Conscientious steadiness and regu- 
larity in church attendance and in 
services rendered are not rigorously 
practiced on principle by the bulk of 
our membership. 

The evening services are thoroughly 
neglected by very many of our promi- 
nent members and their families ; hence 
the congregations are small and unin- 
epiring to the preacher, however faith- 
ful he may be. The youth stay away 
and seek advertised novelties, the un- 
converted follow the example of 
Christians and do not go to the evening 
service, and the preacher fiads that the 
service where Methodism in its history 
has secured many, if not most, of its 
recruits is powerless for aggressive 
work for the salvation of souls. Bishop 
Janes used to say that the principal re- 
cruits to Methodism came down from 
the galleries. [on most churches, if 
they have any galleries, this now 
would prove « barren field. Few sin- 
ners find their way to the galleries. 
In this advanced age perhaps they are 
waiting for elevators or the trolley to 
run from the galleries to the altars. 

Ags previously stated, we do not hold 
the children of our well-to-do Method- 
ists. I have inquired of numbers of 
our prominent cfficial laymen why 
their children are found attending 
other churches and become members 
of other denominations. Many of them 
promptly state that Paragraph 240 of 
the Discipline, with its imperfect cata- 
logue of cffences which constitute 
‘* imprudent and unchristian conduct,” 
and which is seldom if ever enforced, 
is an obstacle in the way of their chi!- 
dren becoming Methodists, and that 
while in most cases there is no desire 
to engage in the forbidden indul- 
gences, the unenforced law is a demor- 
alizer. They say, repeal this prohibitive 
legisiation or enforce it. Another 
reason assigned is, that Methodism 
does not furnish the class of society 
into which they desire their children 
to enter with a view of affording them 
the best opportunities. ‘They say that 
many of our prominent ministers and 
laymen send their children to the col- 
leges and other institutions of learning 
of other denominations, in order to se- 
cure for them the best educational ad- 
vantages, with a better hope for their 
future, and that they are pursuing the 
same course in reference to the most 
desirable church relations for their 
children. And in many instances the 
logic of their reasoning is unanswer- 
able. There is a deplorable lack of 
honest denominational self-respect and 
parental teaching and control, which 
in uncounted instances has reached 
such a nerveless condition that while 
parents with dying zeal continue to 
adhere to Methodism, their children 
with parental consent jeave us. I have 
been a pastor in New York for twenty 
consecutive years, and I could person- 
ally prepare a list of names of former 
Methodiste, who are now influential 
and useful members of other churches, 
that would make one if not two as 
strong churches as any we now have. 
Many of the influential families which 
once gave public character to Method- 
ism are now absorbed by other denom- 
inations, and we cannot account truth- 
fully for their secession on the ground 
of our rigid and superior piety. That 
assumption isa back number. It is 
better for our religious health to face 
the facts and tell the truth, as it is to 
be boped that it maydo us good and 
inspire us to a holier and more desper- 
ate courage. Denominational nonsense, 
employed to conceal culpable faults 
and excuseless defects, is the worst 
kind of denominational folly. Manip- 
ulating statistics to conceal facts may 
be a pleasing diversion for some minds 
which have more political denomina- 
tional pride than downright Christian 
integrity, but it cannot change the ac- 
curate records in the ** Book of Life.” 
We have had some honest corrections 
of church records in this city in late 
years, and we need more in the inter- 
ests of truth. 


In a few individual churches many 
of the weaknesses mentioned are not 
found, but, constituting the excep- 
tions and not the rule, they become 
notable, and they will have good sense 
enough not to make a personal appli- 
cation of str'ctures which their own 
exceptional character only emphasizeer. 


Strength. 
I greatly prefer this subject to the 
one we now leave. Our actual invoice 


of strength is real and comprehensive. 
We have a time-honored Arminian con- 





quering theology for our inspiration. 
Itis not the “new theology,” and it 
needs no “ revision” to make it effect- 
ive and aggressive, for Methodism has 
never given birth to a theological 
schism. We have a difficult, and there- 
fore a desirable and inspiring, field to 
till. 

We have threescore churches with 
equipment for work. 

We have the great Pablishing and 
Mission House of the church located 
here. The Publishing House ranks 
among the first of the printing estab- 
lishments in the world in the amount 
of printed matter it sends forth. We 
have the headquarters of the great 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of our church in our midst, with 
its lines extending into all the earth, 
asan inspiration to our missionary 
zeal. 

We have the City Church Extension 
and Missionary Society. This Society 
has founded almost all of the churches 
built by our denomination in the city 
for the past twenty-five years, and 
through it our entire city mission work 
is accomplished. 

We have the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Home, which cares for the 
needy aged and infirm members of our 
church, and which is probably the 
largest and best-¢ quipped institution of 
its kind in the city. 

We have the Ladies’ Home Mission- 
ary Society, which since 1856 has ac- 
complished such wonders among the 
poor at the *‘ Five Points,” by preach- 
ing and teaching the Gospel, in reliev- 
ing distress and in educating and car- 
ing for children. 

We have St. Christopher's Home for 
Children, which receives, cares for and 
educates destitute children in useful 
occupations. A noble work nobly 
done! 

We have a Deaconess Home and 
Training School where practical and 
theoretical instruction is given to wom- 
en preparing for deaconess or other 
Christian work, and from which daily 
go out Christian women performing 
works of benevolence and charity. 

We have the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society caring for unprotected 
immigrant women and children until 
they find homesand occupation, and 
sustaining a home and school for [tal- 
ian children, and prosecuting mission 
work among the Italians. 

We have the ‘ Metropolitan Meet- 
ings,”’ under the leadership of Rev. 
C.H. Yatman. These meetings are 
now three months advanced on their 
second year. The Academy of Music 
services afternoon and evening are reg- 
ularly attended by from two thousand 
to twenty-five hundred people. The 
meetings at Metropolitan Hall are held 
every night, and there is a noon-day 
prayer service. There were over two 
thousand inquirers in these meetings 
last year, and 346 were gathered into 
classes, or ‘' circles,’ under leaders. 

We have many devoted and faithful 
preachers, and we have a host of self- 
sacrificing and consecrated men and 
women among the laity. The ministry 
and laity can always be depended upon 
to be on the right side of all reform 
movements. We have reserve forces 
of dormant energies which, once 
awakened and liberated, would produce 
a revolutionamounting to a genuine 
and far-reaching reformation; and in 
many public and secret places of 
prayer, honest souls are pleading that 
the Holy Ghost may descend upon 
these elements of strength in New 
York Methodism and make them om- 
nipotent for conquest. 








OPINIONS WORTH QUOTING. 


We do not believe that the American pul- 
pit was ever as strong as it is today; or ever 
bad as potent an i: flaence; or ever possessed 
so many men of prophetic nature; or ever 
was more charged with a divine message; or 
ever spoke so practically, directly, «ficiently 
to the lives and consciences of men. . 
There are quacks in medicine, pettifoggers in 
law, peddlers in trade, scribblers in the press, 
and mountebanks in the ministry. But we 
believe that, given a body of a hundred men, 
picked at random out of any one of the prc- 
fessions, the hundred selected from the min- 
istry will not be inferior in intellectual cal- 
ibre, moral earnestness, spiritual vision, 
manly fibre, to either of the other groups. 
We desire to be modest in our claims for the 
clergy; we therefore do not assert for them 
a superiority. — Outlook, 





In the present period of unrest in the in- 
dustrial world, it is asserted that the sym- 
pathy of the church is not as fully on the 
side of the wage-earner as it should be. This 
would be a strange fact, if fact it could be 
shown to be, since wagec-earners constitute 
the bone and sinew of the church itself, and 
easily govern this most democratic of all or- 
gan sations by reason of their vast numerical 
prepooderanc3. The charch, in standing for 
law and order, and for rational and peacefal 
methods of adjusting the differences between 
employer and employed, is the true friend of 
the working-man, and on this account has 
incurred the resentment only of the thought- 
less and reckless class, whose counsels of 
bloody riot, poison, and dynamite are, at 
tois day, the most serious menace to the 
workingman’s cause. — Exv. R. F, Ersuop, 
in Methodist Revicw, 





You, ministers of religion, sit in the seats 
of the prophets. It is your cffice to spread 
peace and good-will among men, to teach the 
brotherhood of all mortals, the divine sonship 
of all human beings. In the name of the 
prophets and holy singers of Israel, on whose 
spiritual manna Christians and Jaws alike 
are feeding; in the name of the heroic Mac- 
cabees, who lived and died for you as well as 








Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them fand you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Guo. A. Maczetn Co, 











for us; in the name of the great Master of 
Nezaretb, I implore you to teach with fiery 
tongues that the Jew is brother to the Chris. 
tian, and that he is crowned with the attri- 
butes of Godlike humanity like the Chris- 
tian. — Rasst Apotra Moszs, in American 
Journal of Polstys. 





History is supposed to be an account of the 
people of the world. In reality it is enly a 
slight sketch of a few of the nations of the 
world. Of the Egyptians we have accounts 
dating back some four thousand years. That 
is about as much as the last few months in 
the life of a man of ninety; of the remaining 
eighty-nine years and more we know nothing. 
Not only in ancient history, but also in the 
most modern, we are often unable to distin 
guish between truth and fiction. Ifeven the 
history of men of our own times, like Em 
peror Frederick IIf.,and King Ludwig I! 
of Bavaria, is already shrouded in mystery, 
how shall we distinguish between trath and 
untruth where centuries have elapsed? What 
are theonly facts that we can vouch for in 
the history of the Trojan War? Only that 
the European Greeks fought against the 
Greeks of Asia Minor and took one of their 
cities. If looked at very critically, modern 
history will not give us much greater éatis- 
faction. — Dr. Ernst WA8ssSERZIEHER, in 
Das Unive: sum (Dresden). 





Paradoxical as it is, the traveler in the 
East is impressed by a sense of curious un- 
reality of the scenes around him and of their 
immutability. There are cities which are 
older than written history, and temples that 
were ancient when western Europe was still 
inhabited by painted savages. The people 
are even less changed than the countries they 
inhabit. The fertile vale of Siddim has been 
replaced by the Dead Sea, and the delta of 
the Nile has pressed forward into the bosom 
of the Mediterranean; but the patriarch stil! 
sites at the door of his tent on the plain of 
Mamre, and the Egyptian cultivates his Nile 
green soil in the manner practiced by the 
subjects of the Pharaohs. 

All this is to be looked for in a condition of 
the Oriental mind. There is everywhere a 
conspicuous want of individuality. Man, 
from a Western point, has not attained to 
clear self-consciousness. A recent writer 
says: “If we take through the earth's north 
temperate zone, a belt of country whose 
northern and southern edges are determined 
by certain limited isotherms, not more than 
half the width of the zone apart, we shall 
find that we have included in a relatively 
smail extent of surface almost all the nations 
of note in the worlo, past or present. Now 
if we examine this belt and compare the dif- 
ferent parts of it with one another, we 
shall be struck by a remarkable fact: The 
peoples inhabsting st grow sleadily more per 
sonal as we go west.” — Rev. Dr. Dvsss, in 
Reformed Quarterly Review. 





No Alum, 
No Ammonia, 
No Adulteration, 


ovelands 


No Unwholesome Food, 
No Bitter Taste, 
No Failures. 





* HAY FEVER 


AND AL’. DiSEASES LEADING T 


1 ee. ~ rT 

Regular Sizes35 ¢& 75¢ 

More than twenty years ago it was introdueed 
throughout New England as a remedy for Co , 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since ite in 
duction it has constantly won its way into pu 
favor, until now it is the universe! decision t 
ADAMSON'S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 

BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


ADE ONLY 
F. W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me, 
For sale by all the best druggists. ‘Trial size, 10 ets. 








ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


lt is wonderful 
how quickly Ely's 
Oream Balm has 
helped and cured 
me For a week a’ 
a time I could not 
see. I suffered from 
acute in flamma'ion 
in my nose and head 
Mrs. Georgie 8S 
Judson, Hardford, 


Conn. 





A particle is applied into each nostril and Is agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Drugeists or by mall. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 








NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
ever discovered. Whole families can be cured 
atatrifiing*xpense. Acure guaranteed, or money 
refunded. Give us your address, it will cost 
you nothing, and we will mail to you a book con- 
taining full description of this marvelous discovery 
DR. F.. EOCLES,' 
Free trial at the office.) @ 
@2L_ 181 Tremont St,, Boston, Maas. 
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The Book Table. 


Tue Reuiciovs Forces or THE UNITED 
States: Enumerated, Classifiad and De- 
scribed on the Basis of the Census of 1892. 
With an Introduction on the Condition and 
Character of American Christianity. By 
H.K Carroll, LL. D., Ejlitor of the Jn- 
dependent and Superintendent of Church 
Statistics U.S. Census. Christian L'tera- 
ture Society: New York. 

Dr. Carroll's “Religious Forces ”’ is the 
first in a series of twelve volumes, projected 
by the American Church History Society, 
and designed to include the history of all the 
sects in America. ‘‘ The plan of the general 
editors provides that the different authors 
sball execute their labors in the spirit of 
conscientious Christian scholarship, with 
loyalty to their respective communions and 
fraternal regard to all other portions of 
Christ’s kingdom. Each author is expected 
to base his work on a critical study of the 
sources, to indicate his authorities, to give a 
classified list of literature, to trace his church 
to its roots in Europe, to exhibit its 
growth, its work at home and abroad, 
and to present a clear view of its present 
condition and relation to other Christian 
churches. The style will be scholarly, yet 
popular and interesting, 80 as to attract 
intelligent readers of all classes and creeds. 
Instead of diffusing the statistics through 
the several volumes, the editorial committee 
have adopted the plan of giving them in one 
volume, convenient for reference, and present- 
ing all such matter for immediate and contin- 
ued reference as the work advances. This plan 
admits of giving a very valuable introduction, 
prefaces, and comparative tables,which would 
prove impracticable with the diffasion of the 
statistics. This work cannot fail to be the 
most superb contribution ever made to 
American ecclesiastical history, as the editors 
have enlisted in the enterprise the leading 
historical scholars in the several sects. 
This first volume in the series magnifi- 
cently leads the column. No minister can 
well do without it. 


[ue Aim or Lire: Plain Talks to Young 
Men and Women. By Philip 8S. Moxom. 
Roberts Brothers: Boston. 

The thirteen chapters of this admirable 
little volume were first given in the 
form of lectures to the young people of 
Dr. Moxom’s congregations in Cleveland and 
Boston, and were so well received by those 
who heard them that the author has 
been induced to give them the more perma- 
nent book form; and we feel sure they will 
ba as well received in type as they were 
orally. They are adapted to the class 
of persons for whom they were prepared. 
Plain and yet attractive in style, they 
deal with the dangers, needs and opportu 
nities of young persons. Youth is the 
period of preparation for the work of 
life, and the author shows how the reader 
can make the most of his or her chance. He 
defines the true aim of life—to fear God and 
keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man. He emphasizes the 
importance of character and habit as making 
tae true aristocracy. Kducation is the 
road to success, and reading the continuous 
supply of the soul with the material of 
thought. He exhorts to temperance, charity 
and freedom from debt. The volume will be 
prized mot only by those for whom the 
lectures were prepared, but by all young 
people who wish to be aided. 


OvTLINES OF Economics. By Richard T. 
Ely, LL D. College Edition. Hunt & 
Eton: New York. Price, $1.25. 


‘* The Oatlines of Economics ’’ was begun 
as @ revision of the author's ‘ Intro- 
duction to Political Economy,’ but in the 
process it became essentially a new book. 
The volume contains four books, treating 
severally of the historic development of 
the science from the savage to the civilized 
stage of human progress; of private econom- 
ics under the four heads of production, ex- 
change, distribution and consumption; of 
public economics, treating of the relation 
of the State to private enterprise, of public 
expenditures and public revenues; and, 
finally, of the development of economics 
in the ideas of antiquity and the Middle 
Ages as compared with those of the modern 
world. The book concludes with a list 
of topics for the consideration of the student 
and a list of books on the subject which 
may be profitably consulted for comparison 
and extension of the field of knowledge. 
That the subjact is treated with great abil- 
ity, goes without saying. The style is clear 
and forcible. The author knows what he 
wishes to say, and says it directly. His 
methods and results are the most mod 
ern. In both division and statement he is 
extremely lucid. Though a scientific work, 
‘* The Oatlines’’ are published by the Book 
Concern. 


HIsToRICAL ADDRESS. 
Dunn. 
Oaly. 
This admirable address, delivered at the 

centennial services held in Temple St. M. E 

Church, Oct. 30, 1892, recounts the early hie- 

tory of the First Methodist Episcopal Caurch 

in Boston. It is, of course, the story of begin- 
nings, of small things, of siruggles, of failures, 
and of successes in a great centre of popula- 
tion. As such, the record bas an interest for 

Methodists in all parts of Naw England. 

Boston is the metropolis of our cause 

in the Est, and as that cause fi urishes 

here, an uplifting inflaence is felt every- 
where outside. The country far out feels the 
pulse of Boston. In his record the author 
goes back to find the first traces of Methodist 
inflaence in Boston. So early as 1736 Charles 

Wesley, the sweet singer of Methodism, on 

his way from Charleston, entered Boston in 

stress of weather, where he remained several 
weeks and p-eached in the Episcopal Church. 

He was then a loyalist. After his return from 

this voyage, he was converted in London. In 

1772 Richard Boardman visited Boston, but 

without substantial results. Io 1774 William 

Black,on his way to Nova Scotia, stopped 

several weeks and preached to crowded 

houses in a number of the churches. 

Conversions followed, and the time seemed 

favorable for planting the new faith; but, as 

the preacher passed on, the fruits were mostly 
gathered into the Baptist Church. Then, in 

1787, came Freeburn Garretson, who preached 

several times in private bouses and found 

some who had been converted under his 
predecessor. But the stakes were not driven 
in New England until the coming of Jesse 

Lee, who, Jaly 9, 1790, took his stand under 

the Old Elm on the Common. In Angust, 

1792, the first society was organized at the 

house of Samuel Burrill in Sheafe St. In 

1794 the little society received to its com- 

munion Amos Binney, who afterwards be- 

came conspicuous in both business and 

Methodistic cireles. He was one of the great 

collectors of the port and a successful 

merchant in the India trade. With the 
new swarm from the North End, he went 

up to build Bromfield Street, and became a 

leader in the educational movement in 

our church. The church in Methodist Alley 
was not dedicated until May 15,1796. From 
this date the cause began to take root and to 
make a slow growth. So late as 1800 the 
church contained but 72 members, of whom 
six were colored. 

The author, a loyal son of the First Church, 


By Hon. Edward H. 
Published for Private Distribution 


well known in the business and political cir- 
cles of the city and held in honor everywhere 
by New England Methodists, has done well 
to put in print this historical address. It will 
have permanent value asa part of the record 
in @ great religious movement, and retain in 
distinct outline the main incidents in the 
planting of Methodism in Boston. 


Tue Spreitvat Lire: Studies of Devotion 
and Worship. G. H. Ellis: Boston. 


Price, $1. 

* The Spiritual Life’ isa book of devotion. 
Like Thomas 4 Kempis and John Bunyan, 
the authors deal with the universal religion, 
rising above the questions of sects and 
parties. The six chapters are written by 
as many different individuals. Howard N. 
Brown considers the “Spiritual Life in the 
Early Church ;’’ Lewis G. Wilson contributes 
@ chapter on ‘‘ German Mysticism; ” Francis 
Tiffany another on ‘Spanish Mysticism; ”’ 
and Charles K. Dole tells of ‘‘ The Devotional 
Spirit in the Modern Church.”” The devo- 
tivnal literature of England and America is 
characterized by F. B. Hornbrooke and 
George W. Cooke. The volume is rich in 
its theme, and is made interesting by varied 
treatment. 


A Doc or FLANDERS; and Other Stories. 
By Louise de la Ramé (‘ Oaida”’). Trans- 
lated by Eimund H. Garrett. J. B. Lip- 
pincott: Philadelphia. Price, $1 50. 

This volame contains a collection of 
charming stories, simple in form, ani- 
mated in style, and exceedingly readable. 
“A Dog of Flanders,’’ which gives title 
to the volume, is a pathetic story of a dog 
The faithfalness of the animal to an old 
man and boy finds its reward in the 
gratitude of those he had befriended. 

A Motto Cuancep. A Novel. 
Ingelow. 
Price, $l. 
This is a delightful south-of-E.gland 
romance. It is told in Jean Ingelow’s 
charming way. Gentleness and beauty are 
in all she writes. To the incidents and char- 
acters of the story as well as to the natural 
scenery, ber transparent and attractive style 
lends a peculiar interest. The reader fol- 
lows the narrative for the mere love of it. 
The astuteness of the tutor, Larkin, and the 
ardor of the inexperienced Mainwaring are 
well brought out. Young Mainwaring finds 
it more difficult to interpret the expressions 
of the tutor’s daughter than the pages of 
Virgil, or to solve the probleme of 
Eaclid. But the pith of the story is 
found in the involution of the sympathies 
of these two people. 


By Joan 
Harper & Brothers: New York. 


A CoIGn or VANTAGE. By John Seymour 
Wood. Dodd, Mead & Company: New 
York. Price, $1. 

This story, the sceneof whici is laid in the 
Alps, is most delightfully told. The charac- 
ters stand out in relief, and, as it were, in a 
glow of sunlight. Lawrence and Emily 
Canfield, Americans on their wedding 
tour through Europe and both somewhat 
sentimental people, remain for a time at the 
old castle. Larry has a fancy for painting 
and busies himself in making sketches of the 
ruin. The wifa is not thoroughiy appreciative 
of her husband’s genius, and fears the pretty 
girl, in red dress, put into the picture, was 
realiy the earlier loved. So the story glides 
on, in a stream cf talk, like one of the Alpine 
rivulets as it emerges into-the meadows 
below. Thecurrent bears the little bark of 
the reader rapidly, though quietly, along in 
its course. 


GRANNYS WONDERFUL CHAIR AND Its 
TaLes OF Fairy Times. By Frances 
Browne. Illustrated by Marie S3ymour 
Lacas. E.P. Dutton & Co.: New York. 
Price, $2. 

For a child, this book, tastefully bound in 
paper, with open type, brilliant pictures and 
charming tales, is very attractive. The best 
proof of its excellence is that children like it. 
We put it in the hands of one to be read toa 
child, who became enthusiastic over the 
curious and amusing tales. la picture and 
text the book is a decided success. 


Tom Heron or Saxe: A Story of the Evan- 
gelicali Revival of the Eighteenth Century. 
By Eveiyn Everett-Green. Huot & Eaton: 
New York. Price, $1 25. 

Tom Heron was of Yorkshire, and lived 
while the Wesleys and Whitefield were still 
on the stage. Yorkshire was a great field 
for Methodism. There were opposers; there 
were also splendid successes. The names cf 
Wesley and Whitefield and John Nelson 
appear in the record. Nelson was a hero 
never to be forgotten by the religious public. 
His story is more marvelous than that of 
almost any novel. The author has chosen 
well her field, and made good use of her ma- 
terial. The story is written in a simple, clear 
and flowing style, and will give the young 
reader a good idea of the trials and triumphs 
of the cause in England a hundred years ago 
and more. 








Reviews and Magazines. 

— Havper’s for February is, as usual, fur- 
nished with valuable material. Among its 
attractions are W. D. Howells’ ‘* Master- 
piece of Diplomacy,’’ and Edward Eggles- 
ton’s ‘* The-Man-tnat Drawe-the-Handcart.” 
There are several small literary relishes. 
Brander Matthews furnishes another 
** Vignette of Manhattan’’ in the ‘Little 
Church Down the Street; "’ William McLon- 
nan givesa tale of the French Revolution in 
‘* An Acjastment of Accounts;’’ Miss Wool- 
son affords a charming sketch of expatriated 
Americans in Italy called ‘‘A Transplanted 
Boy; ’ and Flavel Scott Mines has a mystic- 
altouchin ‘* The Flower of Death.’’ Samuel 
H. Scudder hasa natural history chapter on 
‘* Walking Sticks.” Dr. Henry Hayman 
tells of ‘* Lord Byron and the Greek Patri- 
ots,’’ and Frederic Remington gives a sketch 
of his sojourn in the Sierra Madre with the 
Panchers. Under the title, ‘‘ A Bar of Iron,’’ 
is found a full and instructive account of our 
iron industry. (Harper & Brothers: New 
York.) 

— Scribner's for February contains a dozan 
or more valuable articles. Jean Geoffroy's 
‘* Prayer of the Humble,” serving as a front- 
ispiece, finds appropriate commentary by 
Pailip Gilbert Hamerton. George W. Cable 
furnishes another chapter in his story of 
‘John March, Southerner.’’ James Bald. 
win gives the seventh article in the series on 
‘* Men’s Occupations,’’ entitled, ‘‘The School- 
Master.’”’ W. A. Stiles bas a finely-illustrated 
article on ‘‘ Orchids.’’ Joel Coandler Harris 
gives ‘‘ The Devastation ’’ by the Sea Island 
hurricanes. Cosmo Monkhouse has an arti- 
cle on ** Edward Burne-Jones,”’ the artist, il- 
lustrated by specimens of his work. Peter A. 
Grotjan describes a merchant's voyages to the 
West Indies in 1805, in an article, ‘‘ O.1 Pirat- 
ical Seas.”” (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York.) 


— The African M. E. Church Review is as 
presentable as any of the church magazines 
and does henor to the ecclesiastical body by 
which it is issued. The paper, type and gen- 
eral appearance are very fine. The material 
and style of working up are in harmony with 
the mechanical execution. Solomon P. Hood 
has a thoughtfal article on ‘The Liturgy of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.”” Josephine 
8. Yates describes with accuracy and neat- 
ness “The River Systems,jof the United 
States.” Benjamin T. Tanner defines with 
much care and learning the kingdom of God 








as revealed in the Gospels and Epistles of 
the Now Testament. T. M. Stewart has a 
beautiful article on ‘‘ Whittier as the Poet of 
Freedom.”” M. Araold Marin gives an at- 
tractive and spirited translation of Renan’s 
‘Souvenirs’ in Saint Renan. And then 
follows a symposium on that saintly man, 
Bishop Daniel A. Payne. The criticism on 
Bishop Haygood by the editor is at once able 
and delicate. (Pablishing House of the A. 
M. E. Church: Philadelphia ) 

— The February Popular Science Monthiy 
abounds in varied and suggestive material. 
The leader, entitled, ‘‘ The Visible Universe,” 
forme the first in a series on ‘“‘ From Creation 
to Evolution,”’ by Andrew D. White, LL. D., 
our minister to Russia. Miss E. A. You 
mans contributes an intergsting article on 
Prof. Tyndall’s visit to America. Prof. Will- 
iam Windle farnished an illastrated article, 
‘* Notes from a Marine Biological Labora- 
tory.”” Prof.C.8. Asaley points out the 
* Realation of Evolution to Political Econ- 
omy.’ ‘*The Physical Conditions of the 
Deep Sea ’’ are described in an illustrated 
paper by 8. J. Hickson. ‘‘ Where the Ba- 
nanas Grow ”’ is instructively told by James 
E Humphrey. ‘The Superstitions of the 
French Canadians’’ and ‘‘ The Wandering 
Jew at the Salpetriese ” will not be omitted 
by the reader. The sketch of David S. Jor- 
dan, whose portrait forms the frontispiece, 
will be read: with interest, especially by the 
educator. (D. Appleton & Company: New 
York.) 

— The Missionary Review of the World for 
February contains ten articles on the litera 
ture of missions. The titles are: ‘‘ Chinese 
Ancestral Worskip;”’’ ‘‘The Worship of 
Heaven by the Chinese Emperor; ’’ ‘* Gov- 
ernments of the World;’’ ‘Caste;”’ 
** Women of India;’’ ‘‘The Annotated Gos- 
pel of Mark in Chinese;”’ ‘‘ Khama, the En- 
lightened African Chief;’’ ‘* Christian Work 
in Polynesia; ’’ “‘ Riots in the Orphanges of 
China; *’ ‘‘ The Disintegration of Missionary 
Societies;’’ and ‘‘ The Difficulties of a Chi- 
nese Convert.’’ The International Depart- 
ment contains five articles, and is in charge 
of Dr. J. T. Gracey. (Funk & Wagnalis 
Company: New York.) 


— The Chautauquan is burdened in the Feb- 
ruary number with its usual amount of read- 
able matter. The departments of required 
and general reading abound in valuable arti- 
cles for any one. Among them are such as 
these: ‘Village Life in Switzerland;’”’ 
‘¢ How Not to Help the Poor;’’ ‘‘ The Italian 
Crisis;’’ and ‘*‘What Makes a Catholic?” 
(T. L. Flood: Meadville, Pa.) 

—The leader in the January Nineteenth 
Century is Prof. Huxley’s tribute to the late 
Prof. Tyndall. The article is a great attrac- 
tion, containing, as it does, the words of a 
personal friend and fellow-laborer in the field 
of science as well as an authority in his de- 
partment. No one interested in the departed 
scientist will wish to pass this article unread. 
Prince Kropotkin, in a review of Herte’s 
work,gives the results of electrical investiga- 
tion and experiment. O! the twelve other 
articles, ‘‘The Manchester Suip Canal,”’ just 
opened, will have interest for those curious 
about English affairs; ‘'Z roaster and the 
Bible ’’ has something for religious scholars; 
and that on ‘“‘Charles XII. of Sweden’”’ 
will be read by the general historical student. 
The number is avery good one. (Leonard 
Scott Publication Company: New York.) 


— The Westminster Review for January 
contains eleven valuable articles. The lead- 
ing paper, on ‘‘ A New Imperial Highway,” 
deals with the plan to open a new line of 
steamors between Canada and Australia 
H. H. L. Bellot furnishes an article on the 
sociological tendencies of the times, discuss- 
ing ‘* The Principles of Exclusive Individual 
Ownership of Land."’ Lady Cook describes 
the ‘* Mlabits and Customs of Ancient Times.” 
D. F. Hannigan claims ‘‘A Decline in Re- 
mance.’”’ Mona Caird considers the ‘‘ Phases 
of Human Development.’’ Edward Manson 
presents ‘‘The Humor of Herodotus.’’ Ed. 
J. Shriver describes ‘‘American Taxation 
and Politics.” —The House of Lords — really 
a dead-house — is recanvassed by B. D. Mac- 
kenzie. (Leonard Scott Publication Co.: 
New York.) 





Obituaries. 


Freeze. — Mrs. Sarab J. Freeze was born 
Jau. 22, 1823, and died Nov. 24 1893, in 
Argyle, Me. 

Although a member of the Baptist Church, 
her interest in our church was very great. 
She often epoke of the faith which overcometh 
the world. Her husband and two chiliren 
preceded herto the heavenly land. For sev- 
eral years she has lived with her brothers, 
who feel that theloss and want which they 
now experience must ever remain. 

The ready helpand sympathy which she 
gave to others we hope will lead many to ask 
God for more patience. Ou.e cannot help 
thinking that, living or dead, they who are 
Chriat’s are sharing Christ's work. Forthey 
who are in Christ can never die, and where 





He is they are sharers of His labors and in- 
flaence. Gz). R. Moopy. 


Langley — Mrs.,Eliza Langley died Dac. 
30, 1893, wt Acton Ridge, Me., aged 75 
years. 

She was converted when fourteen years old, 
and was a faithfal Christian and a member of 
the Methodist Church until herdeath. She 
was a reader of Zions HERALD for more 
than fifty years. She was always interested 
in thechurch and gave generously towards 
its support. At her home the ministers of 
the Gospel were always welcomed and roy 
ally entertained. 

She was twice married. Her first husband 
(Hubbard Marry) died, leaving her with two 
children. She married for her second hus- 
band Mr. Luther Lingley who, with several 
grandchildren, is left to mourn taeir loss. 

For the last ten weeks of her earthly pil 
grimage she suffered very much. She wanted 
to go home and be at rest. She is now freed 
from her weakness and pain, and is resting 
with Christ in Paradise. R. L. 


Church. — Joseph R. Church was born 
in Woodstock, Vt., June 23, 1819, and in the 
triamph of faith passed peacefully over to his 
eternal rest from hie home in Springfield, 
Vt., Dec. 1, 1893. 

Hia parents, Pliny and Elizabeth Church, 
were for many years very devoted members 
of the M. E. Church, and many of the older 
itinerant ministers will remember sharing 
their generous hospitality. They lived toa 
good old age, his mother being almost nine 
ty-2ight years of age when she passed away. 

Bro. Church was first married, Aug. 3, 
1845, to Miss Luthera Holt, of Pittsford. She 
died July 14, 1862, leaving one child, Eula L., 
now Mrs. Frank C. Atwood, of Woodstock. 
March 6, 1865, he married Mrs. Sarah K. 
Church, widow of his brother Charies. She 
was a daughter of the late Rev. Pinckney 
Frost of the Vermont Conference, and sister 
of Rev. P. M. Frost of the N. H. Conference. 
She lives to mourn her great loss. They bad 
one child, Mary E., who lives with her 
mother. He wasa father indeed to his broth- 
er’s son, Charles A. Church, who is now a 
practicing physician in Bloomingdale, N. Y., 
and was at the bed-side of his father to min- 
ister with loving hande to his wants. 

Bro. Church was for many yearga steward 
and Sanday-school superintendent in the M. 
E. Church at Woodstock. For some years 
he has been a resident of Springfizid, where 
be has been an honored member of the church. 
He was highly respected by all who knew 
him. He was a good man, a consistent 
Christian, a man whose example and infiu- 
ence were very helpful to others. He loved 
the church and was always interested in 


could to support her institutions. May God 

bless and comfort the bereaved ones, 
ive to the church many more like Bro. 
burch ! W.1. Topp 





everything pertaining to it, and did what he| hea 
and | Dec. 23 and at Chelsea on 


Flanders — Jane K. Flanders was born 
in Chilmark, Mass., Jan. 30, 1809, and died 
in Ayer, Mass., Nov. 30, 1 

To the galaxy of names of i. 
men who were born in 1809 could be 
added a long list of names of noble women 
born eighty-five years ago. Many like Dr. 
Baldwin can say : ‘* Yes, the list includes my 
mother.”’ 8 the children of Sister Fianders 
say: ‘‘ Yes, our mother.”’ 

he early chose the Saviour and His service 
with the people of God, and identified herself 
with the Methodist Church in Cnilmark, 
where she continued a faithful member until 
she joined the church triumphant on Thanks- 
giving day. 
Her husband, the late Capt. Daniel Flan- 
ders, is gratefully remembered as the father of 
the church in Chilmark and by the revivals he 
had on shipboard in which often the whole 
crew were converted and professed their faith. 
With sucha worthy companion she long 
lived to bless and gladden his home and train 
and mold the children, six of whom survive, 
all members of the Methodist Church, who 
mourn their loss and pronounce her memory 
blessed. 
The autumn days of Sister Fianders were 
spent inthe home of her son, Daniel H. 
Flanders, of Ayer, whois to the church in 
Ayer what his father was to the church in 
Chilmark. Here, with other children and 
grandchildrea about her, she inspired others 
with her saintly spirit of self-forgetfulness for 
the welfare of others and imparted wise and 
sweet counsel to all, with unimpaired facu!- 
ties to te last. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord.”” A. J. HALL. 


Gay.— Mrs. Rhoda Gay was born in 
China, Me., Nov. 7, 1807, and died in Port- 
land, Me., D.c. 20, 1893. 

She was one of a family of fifteen children, 
which fact doubtless contributed to the devel- 
opment of an unselfish disposition and a high 
degree of carefulness for others, which were 
marked features in her life. The family 
were prominent in the community and were 
connected with the Baptist Church. When 
Methodism reached the vicinity it was re- 
garded as a noisy intrusion, and Miss Mc- 
Laughlin was cautioned against attending the 
services; but she and her brother William 
were attracted to the new religion by 
the enthusiasm, Christian vigor and 
courage of its advocates, and often, un. 
known to their parents, they were inter- 
ested listeners to the Methodists. It pleased 
God to bring conviction to her young heart, 
and at about the age of fourteen she became 
a Christian and united with the M. E. Church. 
In after years ber mother, baving obtained 
the blessing of a clean heart, and finding the 
profession of holiness unpopular in her own 
church, became a regular attendant of the 
Methodist Church with her daughter. 

In 1827 the family moved to Kast Corinth, 
where Miss Rhoda McL vughiin became the 
wife of Mr. William Gay. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gay took an active interest in the church of 
their choice, being among the leaders in 
founding and supporting the church in that 
place. Their house was open to the minis- 
ters, and many a weary itinerant has found 
rest and inspiration in their hospitable home. 
After the death of her husband, which 
took place in 1876, Mrs. Gay moved to Port 
land, where she has spent most of her time 
since with her two daughters, Mrs. Shaw 
and Mrs. Moore, visiting occasionally two of 
her daughters in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Gay was a rare Christian lady. She 
was handsome in person, lovely in character, 
delightful in companionship, sincerely devot- 
ed to her Saviour, loyal to her church, and 
conspicuously adapted both by nature and 
grace to win the esteem and love of all with 
whom she came in contact. She was a con- 
stant reader of Zion's HERALD from early 
womanhood. and jooked for its coming as a 
child looks for promised joy. 

Her end was sucden, but blessedly peace 
fol. Poeumonia carried her off in a few 
days’ sickness. She is sincerely mourned 
by a large circle of friends and relatives, and 
leaves behind six children — two in Portland, 
Me., two in Massachusetts, one in Kansas, 
and one in California. G. D. L. 


Roberts. — Mrs. Lyra B. H., wife of Rev. 
W. N. Rooerts, of the Vermont Conference, 
and pastor of the M. E. Church at West 
Randolph, after an eight days’ illness with 
grip, woich developed into pneumonia and 
ended in heart-failare, passed triumphantly 
from the trials and toils of earth to the rest 
and j>ys of heaven, Dec. 22, 1893. 

Sister Roberts was the daugtiter of Harry 
W. and Hannah M. Hatch, of Chelsea, Vi., 
and was born May 19 1847. In early life she 
manifested unusual ability as a scholar, and 
later on she became a successfil school- 
teacher. In 1871 she entered upon a regular 
course of study in the Vermont Methodist 
Seminary, but, her health failing about the 
middle of her courses, she was compelled to 
reling 1ish the long-cherished hope of gradu- 
ation. In very early life she had serious 
re\igious impressions, and her thougaot in 
iater life was that if she had had needed in- 
struction and help, she would have accepted 
Christ as her Saviour much earlier than she 
did. Under the pastorate of Rev. S. H. 
Colburn, at the age of eighteen years, she 
made a public profession of religion and 
united with theM. E Church, ia which she 
found a home and which she honored by her 
consistent life. 

She was united in marriage with bim who 
so deeply mourns his loes, Jane 2, 1875, and 
at once entered upon the work of an itinerant 
minister’s wife. She was a faithful worker 
in the cause of Carist up to the measure of 
her strength, and was ever praying and long- 
ing that she might have health to do more. 
She was much interested in the cause of 
missions and in tne W.C.T. U, she being 
the president of the local Uaion at West 
Randolph at the time of her death. Sne was 
an excellent housekeeper, making the par- 
sonage home attractive and inviting both to 
the family and their guests. 

Sne had a physical organism unusually 
sensitive to suff.ring, so that through the 
trying years of bodily weakness there were 
seasons of mental depression, and a qaes- 
tioning why it should be that she should suf- 
fer so much, and be deprived of doing the 
active work in which she so much delighted 
She strove, however, not to murmur, and 
ever sought grace to bear this trial with true 
Christian fortitude. During the last three 
years her health bad been steadily improv- 
ing, especially during the last few 
months. In the summer she had been able 
to do much more in the home, and aid her 
husband much more on his charge, toan she 
had done for many years. They were both 
being comforted in the prospect that her 
maturer years were to bring firmness of 
health, and that she might work for the Lord 
as she had longed todo. This hope was be- 
ginning to be realized, to the great delight 
both of herself and of her hasbani; but it 
was soon Diasted. 

For the first six days of her illn3ss no fatal 
result was anticipated; but the seventh day 
developed a serious condition of things. She 
was informed that it was feared that she 
might not recover, bat that they would do ail 
they could to save her, and wished her to 
join them in the effort. She assured them 
with great calmness that she would be glad 
to live to work for the Lord many years if it 
was His will, and she would hope and pray 
all she could to get well; bat if it pleased 
the Lord to take her it would be all right. 
Later she said to her busband,‘* 1 do not doubt 
my salvation, but | wish you would state to 
me the way.’ Tais he did, sentence by sen- 
tence, ana to each statement she gave a clear 
assent; and when he was through she said, 
* Yes, it is all right, lam saved. Now pray 
with me that 1 may be fully submissive to 
the Lord’s will, whatever it may be.’”” He 
prayec with her, and from that time on she 
was perfectly composed —faith triumphed 
completely. When told that it was thought 
she could not live through the day, she said 
to her husband, ‘I should like to stay with 
you and the children, but I can trust you all 
with the Lord.’’ Then she said, ‘Oh, it is 
just wonderful how the Lord does help me! 
1 did not think He could do so mach for me, 
I shall soon be with my blessed mether and 
sister Nettie,”’ and others, whom she men- 
tioned. She then took leave of the children — 
Baby Earle, aged two and a half years, and 
Roy, aged twelve years, giving him such 
counsel as only a Christian mother can give. 
In reply to a question by her husband she 
said, ‘‘ Yes, the Lord is good. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul! Bless His holy name!” 
A few minutes later her spirit took its flight. 

Thus in the midst of growing usefulness, 
and when to us it seemed that she was so 
much needed, God has taken home His own. 
Surely His ways are not our ways; still we 
know that He does all things well. Our be- 
reaved brother says: ‘“‘It is comforting to 
know that the dear one went so gloriously 
out of this life of suffering, of burden, and 
of disappointment, into all the blessedness of 

ven.’ 


The funeral was held at West Randolph on 


Dec. 24, Rev. H. 
A. Spencer offi siating. 
J. A. SHERBURNE. 





Reynolds. — Thomas J. |Reynolds was 
born im eastern New York, in 1820, and 
died at his residence in Boston, in Decem- 
ber, 1893. He had been a constant suffsrer for 
months, though the immediate cause of his 
death was apoplexy. 

In 1867 he was happily married to Miss 
Elizibeth A, Wilson. He was a noble, intel- 
ligent and thoughtfal man, fond of books 
and well informed. He and his wife united 
with Tremont St. Church in December, 1889, 
and by their genial dispositions and unselfish 
devotion to every good cause and work, soon 
shared a place in the hearts of the member- 
ship, by whom Bro. Reynolds’ death is 
greatly lamented. “a 

His last days were filled with glorious}tri- 
umph. He tried the spirits, for while he had 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of his ex- 
perience, he concluded that he could not af- 
ford to make any m'stake, and so proceeded 
to re-2xamine the foundations of his faith. 
The result was that with increased assurance 
he rejviced greatly in hope of everlasting 
life. His religion was to him a source of su- 

reme consolation. Its realities filled his 

eart with earnest and blissful expectation. 
He spoke calmly of his approaching depart- 
ure. To his sublime faith it was but the ex- 
change of a tabernacle fora maxsion. Oaly 
the river intervened, and Jesus would attend 
him at the crossing. And so, with his eter- 
nal happiness assured through the merit of 
his beloved Redeemer, and with an unwaver- 
ing religious trust as the heritage beq 1eathed 
to his deeply bereaved wife and other friends, 
his immortal spirit went to receive the sure 
reward of the finally faithfal. 

W. W. Ramsay. 


Stratton. — Mrs. Annie M. Stratton, wife 
of Kev. Porter R. Stratton, of Oskdale, 
Mass., died of consumption at Denver, Col- 
orado, Nov. 25, 1893, 

This talented and devo'ed pastor’s wife was 
the adopted daaghter of Dea. Charles Jewett, 
of Leominster. She was converted under the 
labors of Dr. A. B. Earle, the veteran evan- 
gelist, and in May, 1870, united with the 
Congregational Church of her native town. 
In 1873 she graduated from the Leominster 
High School in the same class with her hus- 
band. In 1880 she married Rev. P. R. Strat- 
ton, and for thirteen years shared with him 
the joys and sorrows of the itinerancy. 

Her cheerful spirit and social gifts made 
her a great favorite in all the charges they 
served, and her religious life had so much of 
enthusiasm and good sense in it that she was 
a very effective Christian worker. Although 
in delicate health for a number of years, she 
worked with all the strength she possessed 
and seemed to desire more rather than 
less responsibility. In every part of church 
work she rendered aid and assistance, and in 
temperance and charitable labors she was 
abundant. She made her home very attract- 
ive and won many friends outside of her 
own denominational circle. A prominented- 
ucator has written thus: ‘‘ We remember her 
as re and woman with the greatest respect 
and honor.”’ 

She had {gone to Colorado to escape the 
severity of our Nsw England winter. It 
was sad that she should die so far from her 
home and friends, but with such devotion to 
Christ and His church it could only be well 
with her. 

The funeral services were held at Oakdale 
and Leominster, and were conducted by the 
writer, assisted by Revs. J. D. Pickles, W. C. 
Towasend, C. H. Talmage and J. Peterson. 

G. 8. BuTrers. 








For Weak Nerves 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It is particularly useful in making weak nerves 
strong, as it contains necessary elements of nutri- 
tion for tLe nervous system, obtained from natural 
sources, 
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nystery surrounds this formula— 
he only mystery is how quick} 
t builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggiste 
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MID-WINTER WORK. 


It is gratifying to know that in many 
of our churches extra services are 
being held, and that good re- 
sults have thus far been realized. 
Accessions, in considerable numbers, 
have been made to the ranks of faith, 
and the pulse of the church has been 
quickened. In mid-winter the ques- 
tion always arises —how to make the 
most of what has already been at- 
tained. It is to be hoped that, in many 
instances, the special services may 
be still longer continued; and in that 
case the impetus already received 
ought to make better work possible 
in the future. The church has a prep- 
aration which cannot fail to count 
for much. But if unable to continue 
the full volume of service, it should 
not at once be reduced .o the mini- 
mum. There should be some extra 
meetings, possibly in varied form, and 
the gifts of the church should be kept 
actively employed. In this way the 
work may continue beyond the winter 
even with unabated interest. 








INDIVIDUALISM. 


Dr. M’Clintock, his biographer af- 
firms, always insisted that the one 
lesson to be learned from the life of 
John Wesley was the lesson of intel- 
lectual self-reliance. That M'Clintock 
at least learned it, his whole career 
bears testimony. It also goes to show 
that he took rather too despondent a 
view when he wrote in his diary, when 
twenty-four years old: ‘* There is too 
much prescription in the Methodist 
Church, and there is too much pro- 
scription for individual opinions. A 
man can hardly be independent with 
any hope of rising in the church. This 
state of things causes a mean, truck- 
ling spirit to grow up among the 
young men, which, in a great de- 
gree, renders them intellectual slaves | 
to a few not very intellectual masters.” 
This was in 1839. Things have much 
improved since then. There is more 
tolerance now for individualism, 
partly, perhaps, because the ‘ mas- 
ters” have become more intellectual. 
American Episcopal Methodism is suc- 
ceeding well in solving the problem of 
a forceful yet free government, suffi- 
ciently centralized to keep a strong 
connectional element, but admitting 
of large liberty in almost all matters. 








LIBERALITY AND RESOURCES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


The people of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church have, especially within the 
last quarter of a century, heartily re- 
sponded to the appeals of its leaders, 
and have shown themselves capable of 
sym pathizing with its highest aims in 
evea education and literature —aims 
usually considered to be above the ay- 
erage popular appreciation. If we 
look into the facts within some definite 
period, such as will admit of their full 
appreciation, the result is little short 
of incredible. We give an example or 
two of them, down to the end of the 
last decade — a convenient stand- 
point. 

The members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church alone (representing 
about half of American Methodism) 
gave for education, in a single quad- 
rennium preceding the General Confer- 
ence of 1888 (the last session in the 
last decade), an average of $1,614 000 
per year; and their average annual 
contribution for this purpose has been 
nearly $800 000 during about a quarter 
of a century — considerably more than 
they have given to missions. They 
have patronized its Book Concern with 
remarkable liberality—a_ liberality 
which has especially increased, in 
its ratio to their numbers, during the 
last two decades. They have given its 
chief weekly newspaper, the Christian 
Advocate (New York), the largest cir- 
culation of any religious weekly in 
Christendom; and its highest critical 
periodical, the Methodist Review, has a 
like pre-eminence among this class of 
American publications. Their fam- 
ilies have given some of its special 
periodicals an extraordinary patron- 
age. Accomling to its report to the 
General Conference of 1888, its Sunday 


School Journal had a circulation of 
157,740; its Sunday School Classmate, 
173,387; its Sunday School Advocate, 
300,264; andits Berean Leaf, 1,557,250. 
Its German members (in the United 
States), who are among its poorest but 
most devoted people, have given & 
larger percentage of money to its 
financial interests, and a larger ratio 
of patronage to its periodicals, than 
any other class of its communicants ; 
their Sontag Schule Glocke had, in the 
United States, a circulation of 26,000, 
and their Bibel-foescher nearly 40,000. 

Its liberality to the Church Exten- 
sion Board, to the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety, to Hospitals, Deaconess Homes, 
and especially to the Missionary cause, 
raising the annual revenue of the vari- 
ous societies of the latter in the last 
six years of the last decade from $735,- 
000 to $1,869,000, has been noted as 
remarkable. 


As numerically the chief religious 
denomination in the republic, we can 
hardly coubt that it has been the chief 
contributor to that wonderful growth 
of religious property which has distin- 
guished the nation of late years, and 
which has increased 621 per cent. in 
forty years; amounting, in 1850, to 
$87,000,000, and in 1890 to $631,000,- 
000. 

The resources of the church not 
only justify these charitable demands, 
but show that they may well be re- 
doubled. Its members share, with 
their fellow-citizens generally, in the 
marvelous prosperity of the republic. 
The Census Bureau at Washington has 


; |issued a bulletin on the assessed valu- 


ation of real and personal property of 
the several States and Territories. The 


3|increase between 1880 and 1890 was 


$7,346,596,261 — equal to the value of 
all the property in the United States 
reported in the census of 1850. This 
would seem absolutely incredible, but 
is absolutely true. The officials of the 
Missionary Society have issued esti- 
mates of the wealth of the denomina- 
tion, which prove that its present habits 
of giving, liberal as they seem, are but 
initial to what they should be, and prob- 
ably soon will be. They show that, at 
the rate of ‘‘a penny aday,” it could 
raise annually no leas than $10,200,000 
for its charitable purposes. Even this 
would be a light assessment on the re- 
sources of its prosperous people, most 
of whom it has gathered from humble 
conditions of life and trained to those 
habits of temperance, frugality and in- 
dustry which, under the auspices of 
American institutions, are the guarar- 
tees of success in business. ‘'The 
wealth of the nation,’ writes Secre- 
tary McCabe, ‘* is now $65,000,000,000. 
The communicants of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church number 2,250 000 — 
more than one-thirtieth of the entire 
population. Suppose that we have 
one-thirtieth of the wealth; we must 
then have $2,100,000,000 at least.” 


Such a people, under the inspiration 
of intelligent religious enthusiasm, and 
led by able and spirited officers, can do 
almost anything that is practicable to 
associated men. The church is train- 
ing them for still greater things than 
they have yet achieved. It has pub- 
lished prize essays and other treatises on 
the relation of the laity to the ministe- 
rial and missionary work, and especially 
on the consecration of money, based 
on the doctrine of the ‘' priesthood of 
the people” as taught by the apostles 
and reformers. It has very generally 
adopted the sentiment of one of the 
best American thinkers (Horace Bush- 
nel)), who wrote: ‘*‘ What we are wait- 
ing for, and are longing hopefully to 
see, is the consecration of the vast 
money power of the world to the work 
and kingdom of Jesus Christ; for that 
day when it comes will be the morning 
of a new creation.”” Methodism is san- 
guine with this sublime hope. Most of 
its wealthy members have made their 
fortunes under its salutary training. 
It has taught them their responsibility, 
and they have shown their sense of it 
by extraordinary liberality, as we have 
seen. Successful business men, if even 
destitute of literary training, usually 
have, nevertheless, a species of high 
education — the education of practical 
life. They are more disposed to give 
their wealth to stable and appreciab'‘e 
institutions of beneficence than to cur- 
rent expenditures, which, however 
useful and indispensable, quickly ab- 
sorb or disperse the charities of the 
common people. Methodism has given 
a striking proof of this fact; its finan- 
cial liberality has increased in propor- 
tion to the increase of the institutions 
claiming its charity; and especially of 
such institutions as are based on stable 
foundations, and require costly struct- 
ures and endowments — orphanages, 
hospitals, ‘* homes,” and particularly 
education. In this !ast respect its his- 
tory is quite remarkable, and may well 
inspire it with confidence in its future 
resources. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of its early and continuous in- 
terest in education, the public impres- 
sion has generally been that its people 
could hardly be expected to appreciate 
highly that great interest of both the 
Church and the State. And this im- 
pression has not been altogether with- 
out plausibility; for, to its honor, 
most of its people have been gathered, 
if not from the uneducated, yet from 
the but partially educated classes. 
Nevertheless there have always been 
among its leaders, from Wesley and 
Coke down to our day, men of univer- 
sity education and devoted lovers of 
learning. To them the generous hearts 
and clear heads of its yeople have re- 
sponded, and education has been, not 
an ordinary, but a very extraordinary, 
characteristic of the church; and asta- 
tistics prove the truth of the public 
declaration, made by a member of the 
cabinet of the national government 
(Hon. Edward Everett), that the Meth- 
odists have done more for the edacation 
of the American people than any other 
Christian denomination. Their statis- 
tics on this subject would be incredible 
were they not officially authenticated. 
They show that the average annual 





increase in the value of the permanent 
property of the educational institutions 
of the church, for the last quarter of a 
century, has been, a8 we have said, 
some $794,000; that during the quad- 
rennium preceding the last General 
Conference of the last decade, the ay- 
erage was nearly $1,614,000 per annum. 
The Missionary Society (so well and 
worthily adapted to carry with it the 
popular sympathy) has, in more than 
seventy years, raised and expended 
about $23,428,000; but the cause of 
educa tion has gained, in about twenty- 
five years, some twenty millions of 
permanently invested property. 

We may well repeat, with emphasis, 
theee surprising facts. And their lesson 
may indeed be pondered. That lesson 
is that the church need not doubt the 
competent liberality of its people for 
its highest claims upon them. Those 
claims, especially, which are least 
likely to command popular enthu- 
siasm, but which, like education, are, 
nevertheless, of inestimable impor- 
tance, will always win the patronage 
of financial and far-seeing men. The 
church has, therefore, wisely instituted 
a ‘‘ denominational " board of trusteer, 
composed of ‘‘ six ministers and six 
laymen, appointed by the General 
Conference,’ whose ‘‘ duty shall be to 
hold in trust, for the benefit of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, apy 
and all donations, bequests, grants 
and funds that may be given or con- 
veyed to said board, or to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, as such, for 
any benevolent object, and to admic- 
ister the said funds in accordance with 
the direction of the donors.” With 
such a reliable responsibility, the lib- 
erality of wealthy Methodists may be 
expected to increase with the rapidly 
increasing strength of the denomina- 
tion. Its great success in most of the 
world, and in nearly all its sects, has 
given it the consciousness of a special 
and universal mission, and of invinci- 
bility till that mission shall be accom- 
plished. It has a singular esprit de corps 
and a boundless hopefulness. Though 
personal pride is always a vice, national 
or denominational pride is always a 





virtue. The latter is an essential 
element in patriotism, in loyal 
and heroic church life, in all gen- 


erous combinations of men. Awmer- 
ican Methodism sometimes  suflers 
from, perhaps, a too severe interpreta- 
tion of, nevertheless, an entirely cor- 
rect charge, namely, ecclesiastical 
egotism. With its acknowledged lib- 
erality towards other religious bodies, 
it has an excessive confidence in its 
own well-tried system, and ardent 
gratitude for its success, its consol- 
atory theology, and its inspiring 
prospects. It is jubilant, sharing, 
however, in this respect, a national 
idiosyncrasy. Its habitual language 
is that of assurance and triumph. But 
with this confidence it has been taught 
to combine the sentiment of its great 
responsibility — a responsibility which 
it shares with general Methodism, but 
bears in higher degree than any other 
section of the denomination; for, nu- 
merically, it is at the head of universal 
Methodism, and has thus become sen- 
sitively conscious of the responsibility 
of the common cause whose van it 
legds. 

The last Ecumenical Conference, 
embodying representatives from all 
Methodist bodies throughout the 
world, admonished the denomination, 
in a pastoral address, that ‘‘ It seems 
probable that, before long, Methodists 
will constitute nearly a fourth of the 
people who use the English tongue; ”’ 
and called upon them to appreciate 
their amenability to the church and 
the world. This ca’culation is not ex- 
aggerated ; it falls short of the truth. 
A German authority — Hubner — gives 
elaborately studied tables of the prin- 
cipal religions of all the earth, in 
which he assigns to Protestantism 
110,000,000. According to the returns 
made at the last Ecumenical Confer- 
ence of Methodists, they now amount 
to 25,000,000 adherents. A religious 
body, approximating so nearly to one- 
fourth of the Protestant world, cannot 
long fail to reach that proportion. It 
may be pardoned if, in the conscious- 
ness of both its success and its respon- 
sibility, it assumes extraordinary hope- 
fulness and attempts colossal plans. 
Meanwhile its hosts may well be on 
their knees around its altars imploring 
Divine protection against the peculiar 
dangers of such unparalleled prosper- 
ity; and its leaders be anxiously on 
their guard against the intrusion of 
official ambition and intrigue. Its pu- 
rity and its power must necessarily be 
identical. Its historical and its inher- 
ent conditions forbid it to expect to 
wield a power which, like the tradi- 
tional medieval sway of Romanism, 
can still linger long while dying. 
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Rev. E. M. Taylor's Lecture. 


The sixth lecture in the course by alumni 
before the Boston University School of The- 
ology was given, Jan. 29, by Rev. E. M. Tay- 
lor, of the class cf 1877, and now pastor of 
trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Charles- 
town. His theme was the ‘Individuality of 
the Preacher in the Community ” where he is 
called to labor. On rising to spesk he was 
received by the audience with generous and 
demonstrative enthusiasm, often repeated at 
the good points he made. 

He said: The painters have « way of di- 
viding their work up into foreground, middle 
and background. For the prescher the semi- 
nary is the foreground, the pastorate the mid- 
die, and the outside public the background. 
It is this background of which I am to speak 
today. In the view of some this field lies 
outside the clerical sphere ; but this is a great 
mistake. The minister should make himself 
felt beyond the circle of his weekly congrega- 
tion. He has a mission to the outside pub- 
lic as well as to those already housed. 

In opening the general subject, the lecturer 
made the following points: — ‘ 

The preacher should make himself acquaint- 
od with the community. For this duty the 
Methodist preacher has, in the past especial- 
ly, been at some disadvantage on account of 
the brevity of his pastoral term. The pastor 
who has been on the ground for ten or twenty 
years is able to know the people better. This 
fact is so potent that many Methodist presch- 








ers give up the contest and are content to re- 
main out of touch with the general public. 
But this is a false view. No preacher should 
be satisfied to be unfelt in the town or city 
where he labors. He is sent to reach the out- 
side as well as the inside pablic, and the fact 
that he starts with some disadvantage should 
not deter him from doing all possible in that 
direction. This outside knowledge will help 
him in his ordinary work. The snow plow is 
driven with additional force by having one or 
two loaded cars behind. To be a cipher in 
the community will help him to be a cipher 
in his church; forthe church will not long 
respect a minister who is not favorably re- 
garded by the public. He must know the 
wider field in order to conquer the narrower. 
There are important and honorable facts in 
the history of the town worth knowing, and 
the knowledge of them will give the minister 
additional leverage with the public. In 
Athens St. Paul used to advantage his 
knowledge of an altar to the unknown God. 
There are shameful things, it may be, in the 
history of a town with which the stranger 
should deal very cautiously, lest hecome out 
asthe boy did who undertook to handle his 
father’s mule. He obtained some important 
knowledge of the nature of a mule without 
being able to cure his viciousness or to re- 
move the ugly scars from his own face. Your 
knowledge of new communities should be 
joined with prudence. Such knowledge, 
without care, may be charged with dynamite. 
The minister should cultira'e the social 
qualities ; he should be aman among men. 
Tais age has no use for sacerdotalism. Sac- 
erdotalism is dead and buried face down. 
ward. A mere ecclesiastic will be relegated 
to the back seat or bowed out. John the 
Baptist, dwelling in the desert and wearing 
& Camel's hair coat with a leatherao girdle, be- 
longed in a vanishing dispensation; but 
Christ, the author of the new dispensation, 
dwelt among men, sitting at meat with Si- 
mon and Zsccheus, and attending the mar- 
riage feast at Cana of Galilee. The minister 
who goes to the post-oflize or market-place so 
absorbed in holy thought as to see no one by 
the way, will be of little account with the 
pubic. The public will have no use for a 
man 80 unlike his Master. The painters have 
thrown upon the canvas the infant Christ, 
Christ in the Garden, and on the cross; but 
in this age we need a painter to give us the 
social Christ. 1: is as important to know the 
Master in the house of Simon and at the 
marriage feast as in the garden or in Pilate’s 
judgment hall. The power of Phillips Brooks 
was in part social; he was in touch with all 
Ciasses; he could edify the ¢.ite at Trinity 
Church and the marketmen at Faneuil Hail. 
While walking on the Common with ladies 
from Beacon 8t., he dared to «xcuse himself 
to speak words of encouragement to a pass- 
ing servant girl. But this opens the question 
of clubs and secret societies. They are a strik- 
ing feature in the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. Society is boney-combed with 
them. Noone can fully know the age with- 
out knowing something of them. Whether 
you should enter any of them, each man 
must settle for himself. At least, if you do, 
enteras aman. Suffer no one to patronize 
you; like Jonah, pay your own fare. There 
is nothing more humiliating to a minister 
than to be patronized by some rico man or 
society ; it means a padiock on his lips ora 
dog collar with the owner’s name. Learn to 
take compliments modestly, estimating at 
their proper value the persons from whom 
they come; and hear criticism in silence. Ex- 
cept in rare cases make noreply; reply isa 
partial confession. If a devoted minister, 
your life will prove your best defence. 
The minister should be wn sympathy with the 
communtty. HZ should be toucned with its 
sorrows and find delight in its nobier aspira- 
tions. He should not do what would be justiy 
offensive to the best people. He should in. 
terest himself in the poor, the unfortunate, 
the ignorant, and any service performed in 
their behalf should not be counted us less. 
The strength gained therein will enabie him 
better to rum the regular course. It is the 
training school for service among bis own 
flock. 
The preacher should be a man of courage in 
the community. He must be afraid of nc- 
body. He must dare to smite sin and to 
bear an open testimony against public 
wrongs. There are great evils abroad — the 
saioon, the gambling den, the brothel. He 
must not only heve the courage of his con- 
victions ; he must learn how to strike them to 
the best acvantage. He may be bold without 
wisdom, and so beat theair. He must strike 
the causes rather than the mere results. But 
he can do none of these things if he be a 
craven or coward. The evils in that case 
will crush him. Every great sin has hada 
popular run; the public has eitner fallen 
down and worshiped the demon, or been 
afraid of it. How the church and the nation 
once cringed under the lash of the slave- 
master! The saioon is the dominant force in 
many a town and city. The minister can 
never afford to be even silent in the presence 
of a wrong; he is there to bear swift witness 
against it. It may be to his disadvantage tc- 
day, but tomorrow he will be numbered with 
the heroes and martyrs of the cause. 
To conclude: Convert all your theology 
into Christology, and your Caristology into 
anthropology. Man is more precious than 
theology; your theories, if good for any- 
thing, will be translated into human lives. 
You are not to go out to build systems, but 
to mold men. 








Genesis and Geology. 


While Prof. Wm. North Rice’s able and 
comprehensive address before the Preachers’ 
Meeting on ‘‘ Genesis and Geology "18 fresh 
in the minds of some of our readers (and the 
Sunday-school lessons are occapied with that 
part of Scripture), it will be of special inter- 
est to them if we quote from the matchless 
book notices of the incomparable Whedon & 
brief presentation of the same theme, strik- 
ingiy in accord with it. The extract we give 
18 from page 528 of the volume of the Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review for 1862; and though 
the world is more than thirty years further 
toward the millennium than it was then, it is 
quite possible that most of our readers have 
not even yet caught up with the great editor, 
theologian and commentator, whose ortho- 
doxy has never been successfully impugned. 

He was reviewing a book called ‘* Replies 
to ‘Essays ana Reviews,’”’ and was especial- 
ly attracted by an essay on the ‘* Creative 
Week” by Rev. G. Rorison, M.A. The 
essay, in the editor's opinion, ‘‘ presents for 
the first time to the Christian world the true 
exposition of the first chapter of Genesis.” 
He further says : — 

‘¢ The rhythmical character of that passage, 
ite stately style, ite paraliclisms, ite refrains, 
ite unity within itself, all combine to show 
that it isa poem. Analysis of its interior 
structure exnoibite a most artificial synthesis, 
founded upon well known sacred numbers. 
It is, therefore, grand symbolic hymn of 
the creation, composed perhaps by Adam 
himself, and handed down to Moses through 
the line of the patriarchal church, to com- 
memorate the great fact that this world is the 
work of atriune God. Weno more believe 
that it is a detail of the process of creation, 
as furnished by mode:n science, than that the 
description of the New Jerusalem is a trae 

sical picture of the heavenly state. The 
— a primordial gg se] 
closes a a . 
ents is ind: the fact 
that the same symbolic numbers, in different 





combinations, prevail in both passages. The 
seven (3 plus 4) of the creative record is par- 
alleled by the twelve (3 times 4) of pleto- 
rial New Jerusalem.” 

With the ‘exception that modern scholar- 
ship would not admit the probability that 
Adam, or even Moses, had aught to do with 
the composition of this poem, or that the 
Trinity was specifically revealed in it, the 
exposition outlined above, we venture to say, 
would be very generally acceptable to those 
Christian thinkers most competent at the 
present day to give an opinion. 








The People’s Church. 


Since the first of January this church, 
under the leadership of Dr. James Boyd 
Brady, the pastor, Bas been especially active 
in evangelistic work. The bulletin boards 
on either side of the main entrance to the au- 
dience-room, some ten feet long and three 
feet wide, with striking announcements paint- 
ed mainly in large red letters, indicate what 
is being done. We transcribe copies of the 
same for the information of our readers. The 
one at the left asthe church is entered reads 
as follows: — 





LOOK!! 
ETERNITY I8 COMING! ! ! 
NOW IS THE TIME AND HERE 
PLACE TO PREPARB!!!! 
Daily LIFE-SAVING Meeting 
for ‘‘the Unemployed’’ from 
10 to 11 O'clock, 
Conducted by Pastor and Helpers. 
Nightly LIFE-SAVING Meeting 
for ALL. From 7.30 till 915 
Conducted by Pastor and HELPERS. 
Lot all people cf GOD come and help 
to save others. Let all 
SINNEKS COME AND BE SAVED. 


WANTED!!!! 
5,000 men and 5,000 women to transform 
into 10,000 Celestial 
KINGS AND QUEENS. 


Many are being thus gloriously changed, 
The transforming barquet is spread. The 
Magnificent SAVIOUR is present. And all 
things sre ready Daity from 10 till ll a.m 


THE 


and Nightly from 7.30 till 915 Pr. m 
COME! COME!! COME!!! 
The Saviovk has sent us to say to you 
C-O-M-E!!!! 


TEMPORAL RELIEF. 


Persons who want workers and work apply here 
from 9 A.M.till10 A. M. No charge made. Per- 
sons who want clothing apply from 11 A. M. till 
12m. Nocharge made. Come in at any time and 
Read and Rest and Pray. 





Upon the opposite side of the main en- 
trance, suspended upon the wall of the charcb, 
the following placard is read: — 





Tue Pxrorte’s CuHvuRcH. 


LIFE SAVING 
SERVICES 

Every Evening This Week 

Conducted by the Pastors and the People. 


Preaching on a Saving THEME every 
evening by the Pastor, 


Rev. James Boyp Brapy, 
Pu D, D.D. 


Sanday Morning on 
“THE PRODIGAL SON.” 
The People's 
GRAND SACRED CONCERT 
every Sunday Evening at 7 O'clock. 


Orchestra and Mammoth Chorus. 
2,700 Song Cards for Singers. 
2,130 Reserved Opera Seats. 


Preaching by the Pastor Sunday Evening on 
“THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER.” 





Dr. Brady has preached to large congrege- 
tions Sunday mornings, and to especially 
large audiences Sunday evenings. On week- 
night evenings continued services have been 
held in the large vestry. There has been an 
encouraging revival interest throughout the 
series of special meetings. Some four weeks 
ago, in order to meet a great want, Dr. 
Brady called upon his own congregation, 
and in addition made a public appeal, for 
clothing to distribute among the needy. 
The response was generous, and the pastor 
with bis helpers appointed an hour in the 
forenoon in which they would meet appil- 
cants in the church and distribute the cloth- 
ing. Upon one of those earlier occasions, 
when some fifteen needy persons were pres- 
ent, Dr. Brady felt moved to speak to them 
upon their spiritual necessities and to sing 
and pray with them. This was the begin- 
ning of the daily religious meetings for ‘‘ the 
unemployed,’ which are now going on in 
the church daily, and which are quite unlike 
anything that we have ever witnessed in a 
Methodist Church. 

We looked in on this meeting last Thurs- 
day, and will give our readers the benefit of 
what we saw and heard. There were 180 
present — perhaps ten of them women. Most 
of the men were young in years and of for- 
eign extraction; many were Celtic. They 
were scantily clad, and their faces gave ur- 
mistakabie evidence that life for them in 
most cases had been a hard struggle with 
poverty and evil habits. When wo entered 
the vestry Dr. Brady was conducting a serv- 
ice for seekers after the Christian life, and 
twenty-one persone were kneeling at the al- 
tar. A majority of this number ultimately 
confessed that they had been converted, and 
Miss Anna C. Beale, the deaconess who la- 
bors with this church, proceeded to take 
their names as converts. Then Dr. Brady 
addressed the audience, saying in substance: 
‘¢ We propose to help you in your immediate 
need; we cannot help all. You are hungry, 
and we shall provide dinners for a large 
number. We shall give a preference to those 
of you who have been converted because we 
can trust a redeemed man.”” He then asked 
Miss Beale to read from her list of converts. 
She began with those who had given their 
names as converted at that service. As the 
names were called, the persons came forward 
to the altar where Dr. Brady was standing, 
and he gave each a nickel — with which a din- 
ner can be bought in the city at the present 
time — until he had passed out five dollars. 
Then the names of some twenty more were 
called, and to these dinner tickets were given. 
To our protest that it was unwise to give 
money at all, Dr. Brady answered, ‘No, it 
is better to trust these men. I have seen to 
it that the recipients have been watched in 
order to learn what they do with the money, 
and in only one case have we discovered that 
the nickel was expended for beer.’’ Dr. Brady 
thoroughly believes in these men and in their 
purposes to reform and become Christians. 
To our inquiry: ‘‘ Have you ever done such 
a work before?’’ he answered, ‘‘No. I did 
not plan to do this special work for these un- 
employed men. It came to me in connection 
with our special evangelistic services, has 
grown upon me, and I dare not give it up.” 
Dr. Brady has been substantially aiding the 
unemployed in this way for several weeks. 








Giving money or dinner tickets to those only | 


who profess to be converted, is the feature of 
the movement that raises a serious question 
astoite wisdom. In these meetings and 
others in the church since the first of January 
over three hundred persons have professed 
conversion. Dr. Brady believes that he Is 
doing the work of the apostolic church with 
the class of people among whom the early 
disciples very largely labored, and that if 
Jesus Christ were to come personally to Bos- 
ton, He would provide in some way to re- 
lieve the bodily needs of this very large class 
of unemployed men. Dr. Brady has given 
away to these men over three hundred copies 
of the New Testament, and they manifest no 
little interest in studying the volume with 
him at these daily meetings. We shall be 
interested in observing further this move 

ment and in noting the outcome of Dr. 


Brady’s sincere, earnest and very generous 
efforts. 








PERSONALS. 


— Bishop Thoburn is expected to visit this 
country in March, 


— The father of Prof. Charles A. Briggs is 
a prominent and active Methodist. 


— Bishop Haygood 1s again severely pros- 
trated by a renewed attack of /a grippe. 

— Bishop Vincent will preach at the Meth- 
odist Church in Leominster on the morning 
of Feb. 11. 


— The sale of Dr. Peck’s ‘ Probationer'’s 
Companion’’ has already exceeded twenty 
thousand copies. 

— Rv. J. W. Clinton, of the Upper Iowa 
Conference, and pastor at Vinton, lows, died 
at that place, Jan. 26. 

— Dr. Homer Eaton, of the New York 
Book Concern,is superintendent of the Metk- 
odist Bible school at Madison, N. Y. 

— Rev. George F. Hopkins, who was trans- 
ferred six years ago to our work in India, 
has just been re-transferred to Wilmington 
Conference. 

— Rev. W. J. Kelley and wife, of South 
Walpole, Mass., are efflicted in the death of 
their infant daughter, Jan. 30, aged foar- 
teen months. 


— Dr. Samuel Smiles, author of “Self 
Help,” has just celebrated his golden wed- 
ding. He is in his eighty-third year, and 
still vigorous. 

— Rev. D. C. Milner,the efficient president 
of the Kansas State Temperance Uaion, has 
been tendered the pastorate of the Armour 
Mission in Chicago. 

— We regret to learn that Rev. Peter Mer- 
rill, of Enosburgh Falis, Vt., fell on the ice, 
Jan. 27, and fractured his hip. His condi- 
tion is reported as serious. 


— We are giad to note that President 
Crawford's administration of Allegheny Col- 
lege is bringing an unusually large access o7 
pew students to the institution. 

— Latest advices from Dr. Douglass, of 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, 
make his case exceedingly critical. There is 
but slight hope of his recovery. 

— Cardinal Gibbons has sent to the Pope at 
Rome portraits of President Cleveland and 
ex-President Harrison in obedience toa re- 
quest that the same be forwarded to him. 

— Bishop Vincent a»olished the color-line 
in the Oxlahoma Conference, and distributed 
the colored charges and people under the 
superintendence of the three presiding eld- 
ers. 

— Prof. H. G. Mitchell's contribution in a 
recent issue of this paper upon ‘‘ The Penta- 
teuchal Q 1estion ’’ is receiving much and fa- 
vorable consideration from the religious 
press. 


— Mr. Wm. Hampson, who died recently 
in Manchester, England, at the age of 115, 
claimed to be Q aeen Victoria's ‘‘ oldest sub. 
jict.”"”. When a boy he beard John Wesley 
preach. 

— Mrs. C. F. Wilder, of Manhattan, Kan., 
was the author of the delightful selected 
sketch, ‘‘The Fourth Commandment for 
Ministers’ Wives,’’ which recently appeared 
on our family page. 


— Mr. Clinton Bowen Fisk, son of the late 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, was recently married 
to Miss May Isabel Taylor. The ceremony 
occurred in Calvary Church, New York, Rev. 
J. R. Day < fliciating. 

— The library of tLe late George I. Seney, 
with its additions, the whole forming a large 
collection of standard and popular works, 
with many scarce and curious volumes, was 
sold in New York last week. 

— Rev. John G. Tigeit, D. D., of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, has com- 
menced a series of articles on ‘*‘ Some By- 
paths of Methodist History,’ which are being 
published in the St. Lowis Christian Advo- 
cate. 


— Rev. H. G. Appenzaller, under date of 
Dec. 19, writes from Seoul, Korea: ‘‘ The 
light is breaking. Yesterday 1 administered 
the holy communion to forty-two Koreans 
on my charge which I organized just four 
years ago." 

— Rev. William F. Lauck, one of the old- 
est members of the Pitteburgh Conference, 
died at Beaver, Pa.,Jan.21. He had filled 
many ‘leading appointments in the Confer- 
ence, but for some years past had been on the 
superannuated list. 

— At Sixty-first Street Church, New York 
city, at the close of a recent Sabbath evening 
service, Richard B. Kelly, e6q., on behalf of 
the church, presented to the pastor, Dr. 
Charles E. Miller, a purse of $300 asa token 
of esteem and love. 


— Rev. George B. Smyth reached Yoko- 
hama on Christmas day on his way to Foc- 
chow. He speaks in high praise of the ac- 
commodations on the Canadian Pacific 
steamer on which he sailed, and of the kind- 
ness and courtesy of the officers. 

— We are greatly shocked at receiving the 
announcement, as we go to press, that Rev. 
Henry Dorr, pastor of the church at East 
Saugus, died at 2 rp. m. on Monday. Oar 
informant writes :— 

‘“‘He was stricken very suddenly with 
apoplexy, and lived only five hours, never 
regaining consciousness. He was in his 
usual good heslth apparently this morning, 
and ready to attend the Preachers’ Meeting 
when he was taken.’’ 

He was 48 years of age, and leaves a 
widow and one daughter. A more extend- 
ed notice will appear in our next issue. The 
funeral services will occur at the church at 
2 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 


— Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who now at the 
age of eighty-two is living in the pretty vil- 
lage of Lexington, has not only a long life of 
great usefulness in the far East to look back 
upon, but much comfort in his children’s 
present work. One daughter is wife of Presi- 
dent Washburn of Roberts College, Constan 
tinople; another married Professor Anderson 
of the same college; a third is the wife of 
Rev. Lucius Le, now at the head of the theo- 
logical seminary at Marash, Turkey, and be- 
fore she married had taught for many years 
at Scutari and Marash. Two younger daugh- 
ters are teachers : Mary at Hampton Institute, 
Virginia; Alice at Abbott Academy, Ando- 
ver. One son is professor of architecture at 
Columbia College; another, the youngest 
child, is a graduate of Boston University, and 





taking a post-graduate course at Columbia. , 





—The Ohristian (London) of Jan. 18 
says: ‘Mrs. Amanda Smith, whose former 
visite are so happily remembered, is again 
among us. She effectively addressed a draw- 
ing-room meeting in connection with the 
B. W. T. A. at Tulse Hill last week.’’ 

— We are pained to learn of the death of 
Mrs. Keeler, wife of Rev. 8. C. Keeler, pre- 
siding elder of the Concord District of the 
New Hampshire Conference, which occurrea 
at Concord, Jan. 30. A fitting obituary of 
this estimable woman will soon appear in 
our columns. 


— Oar office was strongly and happily re 
enforced on educational lines during a single 
morning of last week when we welcomed in 
the same hour President Raymond and Prof 
Atwater of Wesleyan University, Principa 
Blakeslee of East Greenwich, and Principa 
Newhall of Wilbraham. 

— The Methodist Herald says: ‘‘ Dr. 8.G 
Smith is now on his sixth year as pastor of 
the People’s Church, St. Paul, where a debt 
of $47,000 has recently been lifted. Only the 
prospect of a longer pastorate made such an 
achievement possible.’"” Here is a practica! 
argument in favor of the removal of the time 
limit. 

— The 
says: — 

“Bishop Foster gave a very interesting 
and profitable lecture at Drew Theologica! 
Seminary recently, giving many points of 
great interest growing Dut of his recent trav- 
els in China and Japan. The Bishop was in 
excellent health, and received, as he always 
does, @ most cordial welcome to his old home 
at Drew.”’ 

— General Neal Dow has received many 
invitations to attend great temperance meet 
ings to be held in various parts of the world 
on March 20, to celebrate hie 90:h birthday; 
but he has declined them allin order to be 
present atthe demonstration by the Maine 
W.C.T. U., in the City Hall of Portland, 
Me., General Dow's home. 


— Weare greatly pained to receive the 
following note from Rev. H. A. Spencer, 
Montpelier, Vt. : — 

‘* The wife of Rev. A. H. Webb, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Montpelier, Vt., fell asleep 
in Jesus the lst inst., and was laid to rest in 
the beautiful Green Mountain Cemetery on 
Sunday. A large circle of friends wil! mourn 
her departure, and will sympathize with her 
husband and children in their sore bereave- 
ment.” 

— Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelpnia, 
said recently, when asked what one point in 
the Sabbath-school he would keep if all else 
had to be given up on any given Sanday: 
‘*Ten minutes’ conference and prayer at the 
close of theschool. If I had togive up every - 
thing else, | would come here, tap the bell, 
read the lesson, have the ten minutes’ confer- 
ence and prayer, and dismiss.”’ 

— Mrs, Rev. Wm. McKendree Bray died on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 27, of catarrba!l pneu- 
monia, preceded by /a grippe, at the home of 
her eldest daugoter, Mrs. John E. Williams, 
of Navesink, N. J., with whom she had made 
her home for the last three years. Her Chris- 
tian faith was strong and victorious in the 
dying hour, honoring her Saviour in her 
death as she had so long and signally done 
in her life. 


Christian Advocate of last week 


of 


— The Outlook observes: ‘‘ Charles Wes- 
ley was an Arminian, Toplady was a Calvin 
ist; but one must go outside their familiar 
hymns to learn the fact. No one would guess 
that ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’ was writ- 
ten by a Uaitarian, or ‘The E:ernal Good- 
ness,’ by a Q1aker, or 

* There's a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea,’ 
by a Roman Catholic.” 


— Rev. Thomas P. Hughes, long a mis- 
sionary on the Afghan frontier, adopted the 
dress of the Afghan, and states this as the 
conclusion he bas reached concerning one 
form of adaptation to current custom: 
‘“‘Judging from my own experience among 
an Oriental race for twenty years, it seems 
strange to me that missionaries in all lands 
do not adopt the dress of the people among 
whom they labor.” 


—The Ohristian Guardian, of Toronto, 
the official organ of the Canadian Methodist 
Church, in its issue of Jan. 31, observes : — 

‘‘ Bishop Vincent, so well known to Tororto 
Methodism, preached a powerful and impress- 
ive sermon on ‘ Christian Education,’ in the 
Metropolitan Church last Sunday morning, 
and in the afternoon delivered au able tem- 
perance address in the Pavilion. Oa both 
occasions there were very large audiences.”’ 


— Major D. W. Whittle, the evangelist, who 
has been conductiog a series of special relig- 
10u8 services at Newport, R.I., for the past 
two weeks, which have ben largely attended 
and very successfal, slipped on the ice, Jan. 
29, striking the back of his head with sueh 
force as to cause severe injury, and his physi- 
cian has forbidden him to continue his work, 
even advising that the patient do no reading, 
writing, or similar work for the present. 


— Captain Pierce Thompson, of Southport, 
Me., made his first voyage when he was tea 
years old, commanded his vessel at eighteen, 
and ie still following the sea at seventy-four. 
His son sails with him as mate. Captain 
Thompson isa devout Methodist, and has 
prayers on shipboard every day and full re- 
ligious service on Sunday. He was never 
wrecked, never lost a man, and laughs at the 
idea of turning landlubber and retiring from 
seafaring life. 


— The Outlook characterizes Rev. John 
Hunter, D. D., the Congregational minister, 
as ‘“‘the strongest preacher in Scotland.”’ 
And in the next paragraph the reasonis given 
for such signal success: ‘‘ He limits himself 
to that one work, seldom lecturing, seldom 
appearing in the newspapers; but in the pul- 
pit, with his audience largely composed of 
students and professors from the University, 
he ministers with inspiring power to those 
who can appreciate the great verities of the 
spiritual life.”” 


— William Dean Howells has been spend- 
ing two weeks at the home of his father, in 
Jeffarson, Ohio, a little village not far from 
Cleveland. it is his custom to make visits 
there semi-annually, his elder brother, J. D. 
Howells, now editor of the Ashtabula Senti- 
nei, and postmaster, his sister, an invalid 
brother, and their father, still residing at the 
old bomestead. For forty years the father 
and son have published the Sentsnei. Mr. 
William Cooper Howells, the father, is now 
eighty-seven years of age. He was born in 
Wales, and was brought to this country by 
his parents when he was one year old. 


— We regret to notice in the last issue of the 
Central, that Rev. Dr. Jesse B. Young, the 
editor, sustained a painful injury last week 
which will confine him to his room for a few 
days. ‘‘On hisway from his home, 2811 
Dayton Street, to the Union Depot, Thursday 
morning, just as he was about to take a street 
car, and while, as he supposed, exercising 
unusual circumspection in view of the icy 
condition of the sidewalks, he slipped and 
had a severe fall. Finding, after assistance 
was given, that the left ankle was injured, he 
made his way with difficulty to the cfiice, 
where surgical attention was rendered, after 
which he was sent home. No bones were 
broken, and the injured joint was put up in 
a plaster of Paris cast for rest and repairs. 
There was but little pain after the first day, 
and the physician thinks ten days or two 





weeks of quiet will suffice for restoration.” 
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A SONG OF THE PAST. 


ELLA C G@ PAGE 











I stand upon the threshold of the year, 
And, Janus-like, look forward and behind; 
One scene in ashen tints doth veiled appear, 
The other rosy-hued and golden-lined. 


‘Oh, yes,”” you say, ‘the fature seemeth fair 

And beautiful to view; the moments past 
Seem dull.’’ Ab! no, my friend, a moment pause; 
You read my meaning wrong — the first for last. 


So young and fair, my dear, perchance you may 
See life before you a rose garden vast; 

1, older, sadder, wiser, wrinkled, gray, 
Find all the rose-clouds hang about the past. 


I sing the old time — fairer, sweeter far 
Than all the buds that may tomorrow ope; 

I sigh, like many, with white lips ajar: 

‘* Pale Memory survives her sister Hope.” 


Youth looks with eager eyes Time’s vista down, 

«« Excelsior ’’ his daring battle-cry ; 

Far down life’s path, life's pilgrim old and brown 
Looks backward ever to the days gone by. 


And yet I would not change again with you, 
Young pilgrim, with your sandals all untried, 

For close ahead the goal mine eyes can view, 
And rest and peace lie on its other side. 


Dream ye your rose dream! And God bless you, 
dear! 
May all your bright anticipations last. 
Child of the Future, take the blessing here 


Of a way-weary pilgrim of the past! 
Methuen, Mass. 








OMISSION. 


I might have said a word of cheer 
Before I let him go. 

His weary visage haunts me yet; 
Bat how could I foreknow 

The slighted chance would be the last 
To me in mercy given? 

My utmost yearnings cannot send 
That word from earth to heaven. 


I might have looked the love I felt ; 
My brother had sore need 
Of that for which — too shy and proud — 
He lacked the speech to plead. 
Bat self is near, and self is strong, 
And I was blind that day; 
He sought within my careless eyes 
And went, athirst, away. 


I might have held in closer clasp 
The band he laid in mire; 
The pulsing warmth of my rich life 
Had been as generous wine, 
Sweiling a stream that, even then, 
Was ebbing faint and slow. 
Mine might have been (God Knows!) the art 
To stay the fatal flow. 


Oh, word and look and clasp withheld! 
O brother-beart, now stilled! 
Dear life, forever out of reach, 
I might have warmed and filled! 
Talents misused and seasons lost, 
O’er which I mourn in vain — 
A waste as barren to my tears 
As desert sands to rain! 


Ab, friend! whose eyes today may look 
Love into living eyes, 

Whose tone and touch, perchance, may thrill 
Sad hearts with sweet surprise, 

Be instant, like your Lord, in love, 
And lavish as His grace, 

With light and dew and manna fall, 
For night comes on apace. 


— Marion HaRLanD, in Congregationalist. 








THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


Everything that happens to us leaves some 
trace behind; everything contributes imper- 
ceptibly to make us what we are. — Goethe. 


. 

Never bear more than one kind of trouble 
atatime. Some people bear three kinds — 
all they have had, all they have now, and all 
they expect to have. — Edward Everett Hale. 


Life is short, and we have never too much 
time for gladdening the hearts of those who 
are traveling the same dark journey with us. 
pty _— to love! Make haste to be kind. 
au» mie . 


I see my way as birds their trackless way ; 

I shall arrive; what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not; but unicss God send His hail 

Or blinding firebalis, sleet or stifi ng snow, 

In some time, His good time, I shal! arrive; 
He guides me and the birds. In His good time. 


* 
* * 


We are continually divorcing the act from 
the moral state out of which it springs. But 
an act thus considered is only halt an act, 
just asa tree with the roots cut off is only 
half a tree. Acts are folded out of moral 
state, just as apples are folded out of apple- 
trees. The moral. state is the tree on whose 
branches the fruit of action hangs. And as 
action springs out of moral state, so does it 
react On moral state. A bad act inevitably 
results in a worse moral state. So does sin 
continually damage a man. So does sin 
cause a constant leakage of moral power. A 
man never can resist a second temptation 
with the same power of resistance with which 
he met the first temptation of the same sort, 
if he yielded to the first. You might as well 
expect a falling stone to fall more slowly as 
it nears the earth. Sodoes the hand of moral 
power get to be a withered hand. So does 
there widen for us that sad chasm between 
what we ought and what we can.— WAYLAND 
Hoyt, D. D., in ** At His Feet.” 


From out the silence and the shadows dim, 
From out the weary discord and the strife, 


One great truth bringeth life and peace —in Him 
Is Life — and He, in us, is Life, 


What more, what better, hath the earth to give? 
And heaven itself — what can it offer more? 
All a are theirs in whom the Christ doth 
ve— 
Content of love, fullness of grace and power. 


Who freely of the life in Him partake 

Choose gladly ways in which His worn feet trod, 
Toil in unfailing gladness for His sake. 

Sad Soul, He waits thee in this Book of God. 


— Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


Silence has as various moods as speech, and 
its moods are far more subtle. One man sits 
silent in my room while I am at my work, and 
his speechless presence fills the room with 
sympathetic influence and an atmosphere in 
which my work almost does itself. Another 
man the next day sits silent in the same 
chair, and his silence weighs like lead upon 
my brain and hand, and work is hopeless. 
And so with the same man at different times. 
I walk with my friend today, and he does not 
Say & word, and my soul all the time is say- 
ing to itself, *‘ Oh, if he would only break out 
and upbraid me; no condemnation could be 
half as awful as this dreadful silence.” [ 
walk with the same friend tomorrow, and am 
almost afraid to have him speak because it 
seems as if no sympathy could be so entire, 
no inflow of his richness into me could be so 
perfect as this in which our lives silently are 
almost mingling into one. So silence is as 
various as speech. Silence is what the silent 
man is. There is the silence of vacancy and 
dullness, and the silence of the thought for 
which the thinker cannot find sufficient words. 
There is the silence of crafty concealment, 
and the silence which is completer revelation 
than any speech could be. There is the si- 
lence of utter condemnation, and the silence 
which is sweeter than any spoken praise. 
The completest joy and the profoundest sor- 
row, both are silent. It is as different in men 
as it isin nature. There is the silence of sun- 
rise, all tremulous with hope, and the silence 


/ 


of sunset, wrapped in the stillness of its mem- 
ories. ere is the stillness of the snake 
slipping unseen through the grass, the silence 
of the cattle feeding on the Iside the si- 
lence of the war-horse waiting for the signal 
of the battle. How different they are from 
one another, yet all alike are silent. — PHIL- 
Lips BROOKS, in * The Light of the World.” 


6 7 

Our habitual companionships will be deter- 
mined by our dominant aim in life and by 
the really master-affection of our hearts. 
That strange conception of Stevenson, “Mr, 
Hyde and Dr. Jekyll,” has in it an element 
of startling truth. Our naturea are capable 
ling moral duality; yet the con- 
the novelist is exaggerated, and so 
far false. Every man is fundamentally one 
thing or another; but there ia always this 
play of action and reaction: what he is de- 
termines the character of his companion- 
ships; the character of his companionships 
determines what he is. Noman can go far 
and fatally wrong who has chosen the su- 
preme good as the goal of his life; no one can 
form permanent evil fellowships who has 
leoenedl what it is to have fellowship with the 
divine man, Jesus Christ. His pure presence 
in the heart is the perfect moral antiseptic ; 
that will make evil companionships impossi- 
ble for you, as it also will make you Tr 
of the love and confidence of all men. Inti- 
mate companionship with Him will enable 
you to give, as it will qualify you to receive, 
the best thing on earth — an enduring, pure, 
and wholly beneficent friendship. — RrEv. 
PuHiLie §. Moxom, in * The Aim of Life.” 


Strange as it seems to our ideas of things, 
chastening is a proof of Christ’s love, and 
the sharpness of the discipline is often pro- 
portioned by the depth of the love. Pruning 
knives were made to cut. The trial that 
tests graces and — character must be 
something more than a pin scratch. It must 
try us; it must cut keenly, or it does not de- 
serve the name of trial. It is hard to be poor 
while some others are pocketing a large in- 
come; it is hard to lie on a sick bed and suf- 
fer while godless mirth goes laughing past 
our door; it is hard to lose our one wee lamb 
while our neighbor's table is surrounded by a 
group of rosy-cheeked children; it is hard to 
drink the very cup that we prayed might 
pass from us; but the Good Shepherd comes 
very near us at such times and puts His arm 
about us, and says: ‘'I know My sheep, and 
am known of Mine. I am with you always. 
Follow Me. If thy feet are sore, the green 
pastures will be all the softer by and by. If 
thy cross is heavy,I have borne a heavier one. 
Shall the disciple be above his Master, or the 
servant greater than his Lord?’ — Theodore 
Cuyler, D. D. 


of an appa 
ception of 


* 

There is one sin which seems to me is every- 
where and by everybody underestimated, and 
quite too much overlooked in valuations of 
character. It is the sin of fretting. It is as 
common as air, as speech; so common that 
unless it rises above its usual monotone we 
do not even observe it. Watch any ordinary 
coming together of people, and see how 
many minutes it will be before somebody 
frets — that is, makes more or less complain- 
ing statements of something or other which 
most probably every one in the room, or in 
the car, or on the etreet corner, it may be, 
knew before, and which probably nobody can 
help. Why say anything about it? Jt is 
cold, it is hot, it is wet, itis dry; somebody 
has broken an appointment; ill-cooked a 
meal; stupidity or bad faith somewhere has 
resulted in discomfort. There are plenty of | 
things tofret about. Itis simply astonish- 
ing how much annoyance may be found in 
the course of every day’s living, even at the 
simplest, if one only keeps a sharp eye out on 
that side of things. Even the Holy Writ 
says we are prone to trouble as sparks fly up- 
ward. But even to the sparks flying upward, 
in the blackest of smoke, there is a blue eky 
above, and the less time they waste on the 
road the sooner they will reachit. Fretting 
is time wasted on the road.— Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 





j ‘THE WOMAN’S CAUSE IS MAN’S. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


HERE is no other proof 80 great of the 

good understanding that subsists be- 
tween men and women as the voluntary re- 
linquishment by men of powers hitherto un- 
shared. It is the highest tribute that has 
ever been paid to woman, and yet one of the 
most unobserved, that not a school has ever 
been open to her except by the vote of men, 
nor has she been admitted to any learned 
profession, or to an enlarged sphere in the 
line of honorable occupation, except by men; 
nor has any woman been made a voter, in 
greater or less degree, either in Church or 
State, save by the free permission of ‘‘ crea- 
tion’s lords.’’ They have clothed us with all 
the power that they themselves possess, save 
in the highest ranges, ecclesiastica) and gov- 
ernmental. No magnanimity analogous to 
this has been witnessed since history began. 
But there are two considerations which, on 
their own testimony, have moved men to this 
bestowment of power upon the gentle com- 
rade at their side: First, men are conscious 
of being abundantly able to take care of 
themselves and their interests; and, secondly, 
they have learned by centuries of observation 
and experience that, as a class, women (being 
the mothers of men) are, if possible, more 
concerned to do them justice than they are to 
do justice to themselves. Every woman is 
the daughter of a man, and every man is the 
son of a woman. In thie organic law is 
grounded the unalterable faith that cheers 
me on my way while [ seek to multiply the 
topics of interest and thought between men 
and women, that home life may be enriched 
and home happiness rendered more stable. 

There are three strands in the stout cable 
that binds together the members of an ideal 
home — religion, affection and intellectual 
sympathy. The first and second have held their 
own throughout the ages past; the third this 
age is forming, and no truer or more enduring 
tie has ever yet been forged. 








ABOUT WOMEN. 


——Mme. Schliemann is fulfilling the promise 
made to her late husband, and is personally superin- 
tending the excavations in Troy. 


——Sophie May, whom all children love as the 
author of “‘ Dotty Dimple” and “ Little Prudy,”’ is 
recovering, in Southern California, from a serious 
neuralgic affection of the eyes and head. 


—— President Harper says that when he was 
placed at the head of Chicago University, he was 
strongly opposed to co-education, and entered upon 
his duties with the gravest misgivings because of 
the presence of the girls. He now declares that the 
only department of the University which has never 
made him the slightest trouble is the young women’s 
department. 


—— Mrs. Josefa Humpai Z2mans, the Bohemian 
woman, whois now in Chicago studying up the 
working-woman question, states that Bohemian 
women in teaching receive as high salaries as men 
for the same work, and that two Bohemian papers 
are controlled and edited by women. 

—— Mrs. Lewis, whose late husband was Prof. 
Lewis, of Cambridge, Eng., has returned with her 
sister from her second visit to the Monastery of 
Mount Sinai, Mrs. Lewis is familiar with Greek, 








pretty and 








Hebrew and Arabic. The monks at the monastery 
permitted her to examine six chests full of manu- 
scripts in their poseession, and she and her sister 
brought away photographs of almost all the papers. 
—— Miss Frances Ellen Lord, professor of Latin 
and literature at Wellesley College, has been chosen 
temporary chairman of the board, since the death of 
the president, Miss Shafer. Miss Lord was acting 
president during Miss Shafer’s absence abroad. 


——Probably the first Chinese woman in this 
country to wish to qualify herself as a nurse and 
doctor is Cy Yoke, of San Francisco. When a baby 
she was sold by her parents in China to highbinders, 
aod by them brought to the Uaited States. She was 
early taken charge of by the Methodist Mission, was 
raised and educated at a mission home, and has for 
the past three years supported herself by nursing 
among the Chinese. She feels so keenly her lack of 
knowledge in her chosen work that she is desirous of 
studying first in a nurses’ training-school and after- 
wards at a medical college. The chief difficulty in 
her way is the Opposition of the other pupiis in the 
nurses’ school, some of whom Objsct to having a 
Chinese girl room with them, eat with them, and 
meet them on a plane of equality. The final decision 


in the matter rests with the board of lady managers. 
— Harper's Bazar. 


—— Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, the well- 
known novelist, died recently at Venice, Italy. She 
was born in Claremont, N. H., in 1848. Her mother 
was a niece of James Fenimore Cooper, the novelist, 
and @ women of marked literary tastes. Miss Wool- 
son’s first published writing was a short sketch in 
Harper's Monthly for July, 1870, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Happy Valley.” From that time Miss Woolson 
wrote frequently for the Magazines, and a few years 
later a volume of her collected stories was published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., under the title of *« Castle 
Nowhere.”” “Anne,” “ East Angels,” and ‘For 
the Major,”’ are among her most widely-read novels. 


—— The Longfellow Noonday Rest, where work- 
ing girls enrolled as members may come for lunch 
and rest, was opened a few days ago at 38 Pearl St., 
Boston. The large patronage of the Noonday Rast, 
which was opened on Bedford St. about a year ago 
by the Lond-a-Hand clubs of this city, showed that 
another similar placa would be appreciated. Al- 
ready 100 girls are enrolled for the benefits of the 


Longfellow Rest, and there are accommodations for 
200 more. 





DECORATIVE ART NOTES. 


JEANNETTE M DOUGHERTY. 


T is a happy thought, at this season of the 
year, tomake for the home a few arti- 
cles to brighten and freshen the house after 
the spring house-cleaning. To have laid by 
something to decorate and beautify the home 
is & great pleasure and comfort to the busy 
housewife, and lessens the drudgery of house- 
cleaning when it is upon her. The large 
stores makean especial attraction of display- 
ing their new goods at this season, and these 
fill the ingenious woman’s mind with bright 
and suggestive ideas. 
Draperies. 

For heavy drapery, a beautiful new goods 
is shown for portieres called Russian Velours. 
It is double-faced, which adds very much to 
its rich appearance. The centre of one side 
is plain, with deep border surrounding it. A 
handsome porctiere seen has a centre of 
crushed rose color; the border is a conven- 
tional design of squares and figures in soft 
Ociental colors. On the other side a very 
lustrous old blue is the predominating color. 
Over the entire curtain on this side are fig- 
ure @quares, in crushed rose, tan, dark red, 
light brown and pale green. As the curtain 
hangs and you look at one side, you also 
catch a giimpse of the other side, giving its 
beautiful harmonious contrast. 

The woo! tapestries are shown in dark col- 
ors; the silk tapestries for portieres in soft 
neutral shades brocaded in lighter or con- 
trasting color. The tans and golden browns 
combined with greens that are so fashionable 
in dress goods are used a great deal in these 
draperies. ‘Tan color is in universal favor 
combined with old blue, dark red, brown, 
light green or bright yellow; all the colors 
except the yellow being dull and soft. A 
lighter weight drapery for portieres comes in 
a silk woven in stripes and with the change- 
able eflect. A lovely piece in this goods was 
a dark red and yellow whose lustre was like 
glints of sunlight. One piece of sea green 
has brocaded stripes of cream color, the 
stripes being in point de Paris lace pattern. 
The satin damask comes for more costly dra- 
pery, and is shown in exquisite colors and de- 
signs. 





Embroidered Portieres. 


A reception room tastefully furnished has 
two pairs of portieres of light tan sateen, 
such as comes for this purpose. The deco- 
ration is very simple and effective, and has a 
touch of artistic beauty that is charming. 
The execution of the design combined water- 
color painting and embroidery. At the up- 
per right hand corner nine inches from the 
top is a loose trailing cluster of dogwood 
blossoms. The design is carried across on 
to the other curtain in two or three straggling 
branches; a number of loose blossoms and 
leaves fall to the lower part. The creamy 
white blossoms, the shaded green leaves and 
the reddish brown brancbes are painted and 
then outlined in long and short stitch em- 
broidery. The shadow flowers and leaves are 
painted and worked in neutral or dull green. 
In the centre of the outer edge of the flower 
are a few stitches of old rose. 

On the other pair the decoration is a con- 
ventional design of purple magnolia execut- 
edin the same manner. ‘The flowers are in 
a thick cluster at the lower end, with one or 
two single blossoms extending across on the 
other portiere. The inside of the flower is 
a creamy white, the under side of the petals 
a reddish purple. Most of the flowers show 
the under side of some of the petals, and the 
effect of the two colors is lovely. Embroid- 
ery matching the painting outlines the de- 
sign. The sides and lower ends of the cur- 
taing are finished with close short moss fringe 
the color of the sateen, while the lining is of 
the same shade in a light-weight brocaded 
silk. 

Ahandsome portiere of more elaborate 
work is of the same material, heavy tan sat- 
een richly embroidered. The design is a ham- 
mock swung across the entire upper part of 
the curtain. The hammock is partially filled 
with roses — rich and beautiful roses in dark 
red, blushing pink, and golden yellow. They 
look natural enough to pick up as they lie 
among their foliage, some falling through the 
open meshes. A dark shade of tan is used 
for embroidering the hammock, and plush of 
the same color for a border around the cur- 
“7 cheaper materials adapted for hard serv- 


ice there is the art serge, terry and denim. A 
serviceable embellishment for the 





terry or denimis an applique design cut 
from heavy unbleached muslin, and embroid- 
ery of rope linen. The new cretonnes for 
drapery and upholstering are in neutral 
tints, some in delicate brocade, others in gor- 
geous floral design, and still others with 
stripes giving panel effect. 

Cushions. 

No room is complete without its large cush- 
ions, which give an air of luxury to even the 
plainest apartment. The large window of a 
store well known is literally piled with cush- 
ions in all styles, sizes and materials; but the 
large square cushion covered with plain or 
flowered China silk is the general favorite. If 
to be used on the floor, the two cushions are 
of large size and covered with leather or wool 
tapestry. Squares of fancy silk aud velvet 
come for cushion tops, art cloth to be orna- 
mented with handsome embroidery of silk, 
gold or silver thread, and silk canvas cloth. 
A pretty design for the latter is a cluster of 
corn flowers tied with delicate ribbous. Next 
to the China silk for service isa new sateen 
that has the lustre and soft finish of silk and 
comes in the same patterns. A pretty pat- 
tern isa white background with fleur-de-lis 
in old blue, ora cream-colored background 
with floral design in light green. The very 
latest thing in the way of novelty for cushion 
covers is a linen ia plain yellow, light green 
and old rose. They come made up and are 
rather expensive. Thetop is worked in a 
lace pattern with white linen thread. There 
with their fast colors will launder the same 
as white linen. 

The Egyptian stoo) is an odd and pretty bit 
of furniture toaddtoaroom. They come in 
various wood;, also in rattan in the natural 
color, or enameled white, pink, blue or gild- 
ed. Inthe reception room where the mag- 
nolia curtains were seen was a pretty Egyp- 
tian stool of cherry, having on it a cushion of 
light brown leather. The empire settee is 
also a unique piece of furniture. It is simply 
a long narrow bench with the ends curled up 
at the side; the seat has a narrow cushion on 
it and small cushions rest against the ends. 


Cozy Corners. 

A suggestive article for home work isa 
corner couch made of two short benches fit- 
ted into the corner. A pretty one is uphol- 
stered in rich tapestry, terra-cotta ground 
brocaded in light yellow; deep fringe around 
the edge reaches to the floor. Four large 
cushions covered in terra-cotta plush form 
the back; two placed on each side against 
the wall are securely fastened there by loops 
of silk cord. The simplest arrangement of 
these cozy corners for hall, library or parlor 
is the common box arrangement; the top 
should be provided with hinges or sliding 
cover, making a good place to store period- 
icals. The wall guard is made of silk madras 
or cheesecloth, and is shirred at both top and 
bottom on to a brass rod. Leather, corduroy, 
tapestry and cretonne are used for the cov- 
ering of bench and cushions, the color har- 
monizing with the woodwork of the room. 
A case of book-3helves may be added above 
or a book-3helf at one end of the bench. 
These corner benches will also suggest win- 
dow-seats to be treated in a similar way. 

The 

Adornment of the Home, 


if wrought in the right spirit, isa noble am- 
bition, but no easy task to undertake. The 
first thought in the art of furnishing is to 
confine yourself to what is really necessary 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
household. The right things for the right 
places are not selected without judicious 
thought; only a study of harmonious colors 
will link together wall, carpet and draperies. 
The material is a second consideration; still, 
you can never afford to sacrifice service and 
utility forcheap stuff. Yet there is a happy 
medium where you can find the artistic de- 
signs and colors of the choicest materials. 
Give the individual taste full liberty; you 
must work out your own salvation in the 
beautifying of your home —even at the ex- 
pense of blunders and incongruities. ‘* The 
right expression of individual taste is the 
soul of the business,’’ says a recent writer on 
decoration, *‘ for the delight of a well-fur- 
nished room is the impression of the appro- 
priateness in the choice and positions therein. 
Everything has a use, and to be fit for use 
just where it was put. In this way the vari- 
ous articles become co-related to each other 
and all together compose a delightful pict- 
ure.”’ The practical application of cultivated 
taste and esthetic feeling was shown in the 
Cincinnati room of the Woman’s Building at 
the World's Fair. There was nothing in the 
studied harmony and artistic furnishings to 
especially attract the attention on entering 
the room ; but, once seated there, you felt the 
spirit of beauty steal over you in refreshing 
and refining influence. 


Chicago, Ill. 








JOE’S COLLATERAL. 


EVA KILBRETH FOSTER, 


T was a very white head that poked itself 
through the door of my office one morn- 
ing late in December of °83 — very white; 
not with the snow of many winters was it 
white, but with snow that was falling thick 
and fast on the day in question. No; the 
curly head of my small friend Joe had not 
known many winters— ten, perhaps, we'll 
say — but into them had the chap crowded 
many and varied experiences; experiences 
not so varied, after all, for it was with one 
side of life, only, that the little fellow had 
had dealings —it was with life’s rougher 
side that he had grown most familiar. 

Ashe stood before me, tossing his curly 
head — none the less curly for all "twas 
thatched with snow — shaking that wise little 
top-knot of his as if the words he 80 hated 
to utter might thus tumble out of their own 
accord, I well knew that some exigency, some 
sore strait, had driven the boy to my side in 
quest of aid. Some snow fell on my hand, 
and I felt as if a tear had dropped from the 
beautiful, pleading eyes. Tears were near 
the surface, I knew, and were only repressed 
by sheer force of will and pride, with which 
the little Trojan was most bountifully sup- 
plied. 

Thinking to help Joe recover his usual 
spirits, I began to tease him, to chaff him 
about his whitened locks and his rapid aging ; 
but he stopped me — stopped me with a 
word. ‘ Queeny ” — was all that he said, all 
that he could say, at first; and thenI knew 
that the invalid sister, who had indeed been 


the queen of Joe's attic home, had passed to 
sunnier quarters, leaving her brave little 
knight enveloped in clouds that gave no prom- 
ise of breaking away. 

“You see,” he went on to explain, “ I tuk 
my last earnings fer Queeny’s Christmas — 
*course I couldn’t "low it ter pass ’thout doin’ 
sumpin to cheer her like; an’ she wuz smilin’ 
so bright over what I had brung her and what 
had come from you! Why, I wuz a-laughin’ 
so bard for joy, merself, that I didn’t notice 
her coughin’ spell till all of a suddent she 
choked and — and — well, I’ve come to tell 
you that the roll of money wot Queeny found 
pinned to ther shorl you sent, can’t be used 
for buyin’ her deliksies now, so I thort praps 
you would let me call it mine till I ken earn 
more ter pay you. I would like to cover her 
with roses, so’s the snow won’t seem quite so 
cold fallin’ on her when I take her to the 
grave. Will you take my note fer ther 
*mount we're speakin’ of? ” 

Would I take his note? Yes, I did take it. 
His bearing, his princely bearing, forbade all 
thought of any other course; and the note 
lies before me as I sit at the same desk think- 
ing of Joe today —a well-thumbed, ragged 
bit it is, but proud is its possessor. 

Exposure to the ills of life began to tell 
upon the little newsboy —‘‘ gentleman of 
the press,” he facetiously styled himself in 
some of our confidential chats together. 
Grief still more plainly had told upon Joe, 
despite his heroic efforts to ‘* act ’sif nawthin 
had happened.” March found the little fellow 
thoroughly disabled, but not till he had 
squared himself with the world that had 
made such drafts upon him. 

We who stood about him at the last had 
the sad pleasure of seeing Joe, too, covered 
with roses — roses whose warm glow seemed 
to allay just a little the chill of the March 
wind sweeping through the attic room. An- 
other note of Joe’s we found pinned to the 
boy's shirt when we stooped to find if his 
heart had really ceased to beat. Like this 
the feeble scrawl ran on: — 


‘*To my Speshul friend and to All wots 
been so Kind to me since Queeny died and 
loft me to live Alone, i want to say that i 
f:al most Grateful. idon’t no what More to 
say, ‘cept that your kindness kep me up 
sometimes when my Hart wuz jes ready to 
Break. Queeny is waitin’ fer me up among 
the Stars and i want to go, so Good-bye and 
more Thanks from Joe.” 

From Joe’s little romance we might well 
learn much. His kingdom was only an attic 
room, but his queen remained a queen; the 
little fellow had placed her upon a throne 
that would not crumble and fall. 





THE LION PATH. 
I dare not! —— 

Look —the road is very dark — 
The trees stir softly and the bushes shake; 
The long grass rusties, and the darkness moves 
Here — there — beyond ! —— 
There's something crept across the road just now! 
And you would have me go? 
Go there — through that live darkness hideous 
With stir of crouching forms that wait to kill? 
Ah, look! See there —and there — and there 

again — 

Great yellow, glassy eyes, close to the ground! 
Look! Now the clouds are lighter I can see 
The long, slow lashing of the sinewy tails, 
And the set quiver of strong jaws that wait! — 
Gothere? Not I! Who dares to go who sees 
So perfectly the lions in the path? 


Comes one who dares. 

Afraid at first, yet bound 
O 1 such high errand as no fear could stay. 
Forth goes he, with the lions in his path. 
And then ? —— 

He dared a death of agony — 
Outnumbered battle with the king of beasts; 
Long struggle in the horror of the night; 
Dared, and went forth to meet — O ye who fear! 
Finding an empty road, and nothing there! 
A wide, bare, common road, with homely fields 
And fences, and the dusty roadside trees. 
—— Some spitting kittens, may be, in the grass. 


— CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, in Woman's 
Journal. 





A REFLECTION, 


SAW a pretty bit of conjugal felicity recently. 
Possibly some other people may share my en- 


black and white. 


old age, came from his morning waik. 


easy chairs. 
mother?”’ 


she said proudly. 
‘« I went up to the old neighborhood, mother.”’ 
They looked 


ing. 


the house where we lived so long, 
was married, and where sO many things hap- 


rest.”” 
‘‘ That was a taste of old-time, to be sure,’’ 
** mother,” 


old he looks! He introduced me to a fine-looking cus- 
tomer, and what do you think he said about us?” 


first acquaint,’ | presume.” 


send us a bill.” 
‘* That was a blessed truth.” 


ways.” 
‘* Yes, dear.”’ 


ing and trying to turn the beads outside, just as 
easy —and I did not guess that it was to hold fifty 
dollars in gold pieces which you had saved out of the 
year’s house money.” 

‘* Well, you had not missed it from the table, or 
anywhere else?”’ 

‘No, no; always enough to eat, and the house as 
tasty as the housekeeper.” 

‘+ Well, husband, perhaps there were not as many 
temptations for a housewife to spend money in those 
old fashioned times.”’ 

‘+ Perhaps not, Jane. But new-fashioned times 
make long faces and long bills and short lives, I 
notice.” 

Now, this picture ought to be etched upon young 
lives — love and confidence which had walked hand 
in hand through fifty-five years of married life, with 
a “pay-as-you-go” principle, which walked while 
others rode, tothe sure end of comfort in old age. 
They had met many riders coming back on foot, as 
far as the poorhouse, or some condition of homeless- 
ness and dependence upon the favor of friends. 

This is a prime maxim of Bible lore: ‘Owe no 
man anything, but to love oue another;”’ and it 
should be accepted as one of the keys to ‘ good 





housekeeping.” — The Pacific. 


joyment of it if 1 reproduce it as well as may be in 


An old gentieman who had long retired from a 
business which had fairly “‘ feachered the nest’’ for 
His wife met 
him at the door—her custom for more than fif:y 
years — and soon they were seated in their respective 


‘* Where do you think I went this morning, 


straight into each other’s eyes in 
sympathy, and for a little while were silently think- 


«* Yes,”’ he resumed, “1 walked up and down past 
where Anne 


pened. Then I went into Pemberton’s grocery to 
said 


«* Pemberton was there himself. Dear, dear, how 


“Oa, something about the days ‘when we were 


‘He told the gentleman that he served us with 
goods for forty years, and never had a chance to 


‘sAnd I told the gentleman that ever since the 
firat week we went to housekeeping I had given you 
the allowance of money, much or littie, as I could 
afford; and you had kept our expenses inside, al- 


** | told him about the Christmas when you sur- 
prised me with the bead purse you had knit for me — 
seems as if I could see you now, knitting every even- 


Self-Denial Week. 


elf-denial — once a year — is getting to be quite 
S the fashioa, and earning money for missionary 
or church purposes is just now popular among 
women and children. These things in the abstrac: 
are praiseworthy and only praiseworthy. Bat the 
concrete working out of the ideas should receive « 
deal more thought than is usually bestowed on |: 
And indiscriminate urging to either of these met) 
ods of adding to the Lord’s treasury may do muc! 
harm. 
When Johnny Welltodo starts a peanut stand, anu 
Harry Goodwill sets out to sell “taffy ”’ and po; 
corn, to see how much they can make out of the pe: 
ny the minister gave out, it looks all right. But 
by their superior attractions and influence of frien 
they draw away the custom from Jack Poverty ar 
Hank Hardtimes, the undertaking becomes questi: 
able. 
Good Mrs. Deadinearnest engaged to do copy': 
for her rich husband, and Mrs. Stirabout got a po 
tion in the public library — they were 60 anxious 
earn something to help pay that debt of the W 
an’s Board. The same day two young girls ‘‘ ha 
good cry,’’ as they gave up going to schoo! n 
year, because they had sought in vain for work t! 
would give them the necessary money. One of th 


had been hoping in her secret heart that, if she cou 
get an education, she might some time become a n 
sionary. 

When self denial week came Mrs. Cityparson « 
ber own washing and ironing and saved the price of 
for the missionary society. The laundryman did ; 
suffer ia conseqience. Her sister in the country kn 
of her intentions aud emulated her example. Mr 
Countryman’ washerwoman, who found it d ff 
to make ends meet at best, was thrown into rea! 
tress by the failure to receive the regular week 
pay for the minister’s washing. 

A zeal ‘‘ not according to knowledge”’ is not « 
fined to women and children, And I have been w 
dering if, after all, it may not be better than no z:a 





— Advance. 
Little Folks. 
ONE BY ONE. 
66 'LE them straight and evenly, m 
boy.” 


Will’s father came and stood near him 
he was piling up some wood. 
‘** But then I shall have to Jay every o: 
separately,” said Will, in a complaining 
voice. 
‘* That is a good way — one by one.” 
‘**Oae by one! Oh, dear! It takes so long 
I like to take a half-dozen at a time. Just 
think of going all through this great pile. 
laying the sticks one by one.”’ 


‘* But one by one, little by little, is thé 
way most of the great things are done in this 
world,” said his father. 

‘it’s the way I’m laying this walk, on 
brick at a time,” said Robert, Will's old 
brother, who was working muear by — “ on 
brick, and then another.”’ 

‘*It’s the way I’m doing this knitting 
said grandmother, with a smile, from h: 
seat on @ bench in the shade — ‘‘ one ati 
and then another.” 

‘*If Thad my way about things, I’d hav: 
different,” said Will. ‘ I’d have things d 
in one big lump.”’ 

**T don’t think I'd like that,” said Rober 
‘*T jike to see things grow under 
band.” 

‘*When we think how many things a 
made up of one small thing added to another 
said father, ‘‘ it gives a great deal of diguit 
to little things. Look at the leaves on th 
trees — how they wave in the soft wind, e\ 
ery new movement giving them a new glea: 
in the sunshine.”’ 

“IT don’t think I'd fancy a tree with 
one big leaf to it,’ said Robert, ‘or a law 
with one big blade of grass to it.” 

‘* Water is made up of drops, land of grains 
of sand or earth, and the sunshine of sepa 
rate bright rays,” said father. 

**Sure enough: there are plenty of littles, 
said Will, who was becoming interested in th: 
discussion. ‘* But,’’ the whine coming bac! 
to his voice, ‘‘ there’s so much tug, tug, to i! 
At school it’s day after day, and day afte: 
day. And it’s one figure after another 0: 
your slate, one line after another in your les 
son.” 

‘+ Well,” said Robert, *‘ what would ther 
be for us todo if it wasn't one thing and 
then another? Would you like to g 
through, and then have nothing more 
do?” 

“Ho!” said Will; ‘*I really didn’t thi: 
of that. No, | don’t think it would suit nu 
to be all through with everything.” 

‘* T think,” said father, *' it is well for u 
sometimes to remember how few of the grea 
things in the world are done by just one per 
son or through a single great effort. ‘The 
come of the united force of a dozen or a hu 
dred or thousands of men, and from ali thes 
through the adding of one day’s effort to a: 
other. So now, having preached my litt 
sermon, we will go to dinner.” 

‘*And after I’ve finished this wood pil 
we'll have our game of ball,” said Will. 

‘* That will be one pitch after another 
said his father. 

‘*One bite and then another,” said Rober! 


“ As farlas any youthof your time, I dare say,” with a smile at his brother, as they were 4 


the table. 
‘6 Yea,” said Will, laughing. ‘*I ehouldn't 
lige to take it all in a lump.”’— SIDNEY 





DAYRE, in New York Observer. 





THE BRUWNIES AND THEIR AUTHOR. 


HE first Brownie story came out in 
October, 1882, long before many of 
those who love them today were born. The 
Brownies have brought good luck to Mr. Cox, 
as they used to for others in the olden times 
in Scotland; and it is for this reason that he 
never destroys anything in any way connected 
with them. On the walls of his studio are 
some toy Brownies made of cloth, wire, and 
chamois skin; they were sent to him by the 


lady who first manufactured them, to secure 
his approval before putting them on the mar- 
ket. It took hera year to get them to look 
just like those in the books. Four more 
Brownies stand on one of his desks; they 
are ‘‘green’’-looking things made of eggs, 
and were given to him as an Easter offering 
by two sisters in Detroit. The heads and 
bodies are formed of separate eggs, the arms 
and legs of wire, and their clothes of tissue- 
paper. The little artists succeeded admira 
bly in painting in water-colors the expres- 
sions of all four. Besides the commo 

Brownie and those already mentioned, ther: 
are the Chinaman, the Indian, and the Dutch- 
man. 

Brownie Land, —or, in other words, Mr. 
Cox’s studio, on Broadway, New York- 
does not in the least resemble what we shoul 
imagine a fairies’ hiding-place to be. W: 
would fancy a dimly lighted room, full o 
all kinds of queer old-fashioned furnitur: 
and hangings, forming nooks and corner: 
where the little sprites could play at hide 
and-seek, or conceal themselves at the ap 
proach of human footsteps. Instead, the 
room is large and very light, with fine win- 
dows through which comes the continua 
echo of the city’s busy life; though ther: 
are, of course, cozy corners and hiding 
places from which the Brownies might pec) 
to watch their friends at work. It is ats 
very business-like desk, covered with pencils, 
pens, brushes for India ink, and paper, that 
the artist seats himself when he wishes tc 
enrich some page with a new picture to de- 
light his thousands of small readers. 

But in spite of his commonplace surround: 
ings, the noise of heavy carts and the never- 
quiet street-cars, Palmer Cox manages to 
hear the Brownies chat, and to see all they 
do, as his verses and pictures prove. — St 
Nicholas. 
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26. If find fifty ...1 will spare. — | the earthquake. shattered city and the light- ‘yet 





The Sunday School, 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON VII. 
Sunday, February 18. 
Gen, 18 : 22-33. 








REY. W. O. HOLWAY, U. 8. &, 





god's JUDGMENT ON sopo. 


|. Preliminary. 


1. ( ‘ Text : * Shall not the Judge o 


ail the €a? h do right ?"* — Gen. 18: 25 


B.C. 1897. 


| : Mamre (Hebron), about 20 miles 
wath of Jerusalem. 


4 ( 
esgon the rite of circumcision was instituted, 
poth as 8 Condition of the covenant and also for 
the purpose of including children in it: “I will 
pe a God to thee, and thy seed after thee.” 
garai’s name was changed to Sarah, and it was de- 
dared ‘o her that she should become the mother 
of nations and of kings. Her son was to be named 
[sanc (laughter), and with him and not Ishmael 
would the oovemant be established. A year 
nearly had elapsed after the renewal of the oov- 
eaant, when Abraham, sitting ome day in his 
tent door under the oaks of Mamre, saw three 
wayclers Spproaching, and hastened to offer them 
the usual hoepitality. The dignity of these 
strangers Was 800m apparent. Their chief speak. 
er bears, in the subsequent narrative, the name 
of “the Lord” (Jehovah), and was, doubtless, 
“the Angel,” “the Word of God,” the Second 
Person in the Trinity, who long after alluded to 
this previous incarnation when He said to the 
ews, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
My day; and he saw it, and was glad.” He in- 
yulred for Sarah, and predicted the birth of her 
aon, adding a rebuke for her unbelief. 


‘NECTION: Immediately after our last 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Gen. 18 : 20-33. 
Tuesday—Gen. 13: 5-13. Wednesday — Gen. 
); 12-17. Thursday — Gen. 19: 23 29. Friday — 
Matt. 11: 20-26. Saturday - Luke 17: 26 33. 
Sunday = 2 Peter 2: 4-9. 


Il. Introductory. 

Abraham has entertained ‘ stran- 
gers,” and found them to be ** angels ” 
—andeven more. They are about de- 
parting now, and their host goes for- 
ward to conduct them on their way. 
Their course lies northward, towards 
the fertile valley of the Jordan where 
Sodom sitsas a queen amid clustering 
cities. The prospect is pleasing from 
the heights of Hebron; ** only man is 
vile ’? —so vile in that degenerate cap- 
ital that ‘‘the cry” ascending cease- 
lessly to heaven, has invoked the divire 
judgments. ‘*The friend of God ” is 
here admitted to a confidential disclos- 
ure of its approaching doom. The Lora 
cannot hide from Abraham that which 
He is abouttodo. Abraham is to be 
the pregenitor of a mighty nation, and 
his children will be nurtured in the 
fear of the Lord and trained in the 
ways of piety and justice; in him ‘all 
the nations of the earth will be 
blessed.” It is fitting that he should 
be taken into the divine counsels, and 
learn the causes and truth of judg- 
ment, that he may instruct his posteri- 
ty aright. And, therefore, Jehovah 
tells him that Sodom’‘s ** grievous sin”’ 
calls upon Him, after the manner of a 
human judge, to investigate their guilt 
and see whether it be ‘* according to 
the cry of it.”” The attendant angels 
proceed on their way, but Abraham’s 
attitude of supplication detains the 
Lord. Nowhere in the Scriptures do 
we find such a beautiful model of in- 
tercessory prayer as that which fol- 
lows in this interview. Pleading sim- 
ply for justice to “the Judge of all 
the earth,” combining in his successive 
petitions effectual fervency with the 
lowliest humility, he prays, first, that 
the city may be spared if only fifty 
righteous persons were found in it; 
and then, having gained his request, 
he persiste, proposing each time a 
smaller number until, having got down 
to ten, he ceases, feeling, perhaps, 
that it would be a piece of effrontery 
to ask further, or else believing that, 
wicked as Sodom was, ten pious persons 
at least must be found in her. ‘ And 
the Lord went His way, as soon as He 
had left communing with Abraham, 
and Abraham returned unto his place.” 


UI. Expository. 

22. The men turned. — The “ men,”’ as 
we learn from the context, were the two 
angels, who went forth on their errand of ir- 
vestigation, and entered Sodom at evening. 
Abraham stood yet before the Lord. 
— The third in the party was called the 
‘*Lord.”” He had been revealed to Abraham 
as Jehovah (verses 13,14). He had taken 
Abraham into His counsel as regards Sodom 
(see preceding verses). The patriarch’s whole 
being was quivering with emotions of awe 
and pity and earnest desire. From the height 
en which they stood the site of the doomed 
cities was visible. 


23. Abraham drew near — exhibiting, 
probably, a demeanor of supplication. De- 
stroy (R. V., ‘‘ consume ’’) the righteous 
with the wicked ? — See Nam. 16: 19-22; 
Pea. ll: 4-7. The wicked are often spared 
en account of the righteous, the wheat and the 
tares being suffered to grow together lest by 
the uprooting of the latter the former perish. 
But, on the other hand, in the visitations of 
judgment, in desolating calamities like those 
of war, famine, earthquake, etc., the destruc- 
tion of the wicked often includes that of the 
righteous also. There will come a time, how- 
ever, when allthings will be adjasted, the 
wicked be separated from the good and re- 
ceive their punishment, while the righteous 
will be vindicated. 

Then fcllows that wondrous pleading, in which 
he who was but ‘dust and ashes,” taking on 
himself to speak with God, obtained the pardon 
of the guilty cities, if but fifty, then if forty-five, 
and so on down to only ten, righteous men were 
found in them, and might have prevailed, if he 
had only continued to plead, forthe sake of the 
one really there; for such seems the necessary 
complement of this great lesson that “men 
ought always to pray and not to faint” (Dr. W. 
Smith). 

24. Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous. — Abraham pleads that the wick- 
ed city might be spared, not out of pity for 
the wicked, to save them from a terrible, but 
deserved, destruction, but for the sake of the 
pious remnant, which he first estimates to 
number fifty. 

25. That be far from thee.— Notice 
the holy boldness and fervency of the argu 
ment, Says Murphy: ‘ Abraham's spiritual 
character is unfolded and exalted more and 
more. He employs the language of a free- 
born son with his heavenly Father. . . . The 
patience of the Lord is no less remarkable 
than the patience of Abraham.” Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right ? — 
& strong plea for justice to the omaiscient, in- 
fallible Judge. He asks nothing from God’s 
mercy that might be incompatible with His 
justice, 





In the unwritten history of this world how 
many judgments, impending unconscioasly 
Over guilty cities and nations, have been 
averted or postponed by the prayers of the 
devout few whose names and existence even 
were scarcely known! Says Dr. Kitto: ‘‘ How 
little do the men of this world know the ex- 
tent of even their worldly Obligations to the 
righteous! How often has not the Lord 
spared great cities from plagues, pestilences, 
famines — from earthquake, fire and sword — 
for the sake of the little sanctuary He has 
therein, among those to whom His name is 
dear! They may be passed unregarded by, 
in the market and in the street; but they are 
the salt, they are the leaven, that keeps the 
mass from corruption. It is for them that a 
blessing rests upon the place where iniquity 
abounds; and itis for their sake that the 
curse and the ruin are averted from it. In 
the belief that the duty and privilege of in- 
tercession is too much neglected among 
Christians, we do earnestly recommend this 
case of Abraham’s intercession for Sodom to 
the consideration of the reader.” 

The course which God took in answering shows 
that He has ever held it of first importance to 
secure the moral approbation of His creatures. 
In many things He has transcended their reason; 
in nearly allthings He has baffled and even 
mocked their speculations; butin all cases He 
has been most careful not to excite controversy 
against Himeelf in their conscience. If it could 
once enter the mind of man that God has done 
wrong, that isto say has acted unjustly, man 
would be ina position to vindicate the most 
strenuous rebellion against His government. . . 
Let as be thankful that Abraham raised this 
question, and that it was raised so early in hu 
man history (Joseph Parker.) 

27. Which am but dust and ashes. — 
There is touching humility in this allusion tu 
his own comparative worthlessness. Says 
Murphy: ‘‘ Abrabam intimates by a home 
ly figure the comparative insignificance of 
the petitioner. He is dust at first and ashes 
at last.”’ 


28, 29. Wilt thou destroy for lack of 
five? —He presses the argument very in 
geniously: If Sodom is to be spared for 
fifty righteous, will a merciful God destroy 
the city for lack of only five of that num- 
ber? 


30, 31. Thirty. — His fervency grows 
with the success of his petitions. Now he sub- 
tracts ten, whereas before it was only five. 
Twenty. — What glorious pleading, and 
what wonde:ful answers! 


Abraham goes on from step to step; Jehovah 
grants him step by step without once going be- 
fore his requests. He thus draws out from 
Abraham the measure and intensity of his 
priestly spirit, while Abraham, on his side, ever 
wins a clearer insight as to the judgment of God 
upon Sodom, and as to the condition of Sodom 
itself (Lange). 


32. Let not the Lord be angry. — He 
naturally deprecates God's anger for his 
seeming presumption, but he has one final 
petition. His mind has weighed the proba- 
bilities of the case. Surely Lot’s family 
numbers ten persons who are ‘ righteous,”’ 
or his residence in Sodom must have won 
over enough souls to the worship of 
Jehovah to make up that number with 
his own family. Perhaps, too, his senee of 
jastice pleads against any farther reduction 
on the score of pity. But the Lord grants 
the sixth petition as promptly as He granted 
the first. 


It is our daty and privilege thus to stand be- 
fore the Lord, not only in behalf of our rela- 
tives, friends, brethren and ocuntry, but like- 
wise of allon whom we apprehend the wrath 
of God is likely to fall; and to fill our moath 
with arguments, and order our cause before 
Him io the best manner we can. And though 
our unworthiness and vileness, compared with 
His majesty and holiness, must frequently ex- 
cite a consciousness of how uameet we are thus 
“ to engage Our hearts to approach unto God,” 
yet, coming through our great and merciful 
High Priest to a throne of grace, we, sinfu; 
dast and ashes, need not fear that the Lord will 
be angry at our humble, compaseionate, and 
fervent petitions; for they are spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ 
(T. Soott). 


33. The Lord went his way — toward 
Sodom. ‘He left off granting only when 
Abraham left off asking.” 


IV. Inferential. 


1. ‘* God holds inquest upon the moral con. 
dition of cities.” 


2. Intercession for others is encouraged by 
many Scriptural examples — Moses (Exod 
32: 7-14), Samael (7: 3-10), Solomon (2 
Chron.), Elijah, the Syrop! caician woman, 
and others. 


3. It is especially taught by the behavior 
of Him who ‘ever lives above, for us to in- 
tercede.”” 


4. Many a community has escaped deserved 
punishment because of a righteous minority. 

5. Affiictions sometimes visit a child of 
God, but they are rather chastisements than 
punishments, tokens of mercy rather than of 
justice, evidences of the filial relation; ‘‘ what 
son is he whom the Father chasteneth not?”’ 

6. God’s judgments are often mysterious, 
but always right. 

7. The Lord ‘‘waeiteth to be gracious.’ 
Abraham got done asking before the Lord 
got done granting. 


V. Illustrative. 


1. Prayer can obtain everything; can open 
the windows of heaven and close the gates of 
hell; can put a holy constraint upon God, and 
detain an angel till he leaves a blessing; can 
open the treasures of rain and soften the iron 
ribs of rocks till they melt into a flowing 
river; can arrest the sun in his course and 
send the wind upon errands (Jeremy Tay- 
lor). 


2. Look at the incredible ease of prayer. 
Every time, place, posture, is fitting; for 
there is no time, place, or posture, in and by 
which we cannot reverently confess the pres- 
ence of God. Talent is not needed. Elo 
quence is out of place. Dignity is no recom- 
mendation. Our want is our eloquence, our 
misery our recommendation. Thought is 
quick as lightning, and quick as lightning 
can it multiply effectual prayer. Actions can 
pray; sufferings can pray. There need be no 
ceremonies; there are no rubrics to keep. 
The whole function 1s expressed in a word; it 
js simply this — the child at his father’s knee, 
his words stumbling over each other from 
very earnestness, and his wistful face pleading 
better than his hardly intelligible prayer (F. 
W. Faber). 


3. Now the valley of the Dead Sea is an 
‘oil district.”” We have thus only to suppose 
that at the time in question reservoirs of con- 
densed gas and petroleum existed under the 
plain of Siddim, and that these were sudden- 
ly discharged, either by their own accuma 
lated pressure or by an earthquake shock 
fracturing the overlying beds, when the phe- 
pomena described by the writer in Genesis 
would occur; and after the eruption the site 
would be covered with a saline and sulphur 
ous deposit, while many of the sources of 
petroleum previously existing might be per- 
manently dried up (W. J. Dawson). 

4. When Lot, in his greed for gold, was 
willing to exchange his nomad tznt for the 
foul city’s wicked streets, how in the ship- 
wreck of all he had and all he loved, how in 





ning-riven plain, how in the putrescent scum 
and glistening slime of that salt and bitter 
sea which rolled its bituminous horror where 
his garden pastures had smiled before — how, 
I say, did he learn that God means even the 
moet innocent- hearted to keep far away from 
sin? The devil tempts us when he thrusts 
sin before us; but when we approach it of 
our own selves, it is then we who tempt the 
devil. He who dallies with temptation is 
never safe. People say that such and such a 
man had a sudden fall, but no fall is sudden. 
In every instance the crisis of the moment is 
decided only by the tenor of the life; nor, 
since the world began, has any man been 
dragged over into the domain of evil, 
who had not strayed carelessly, or gazed 
curiously, or lingered guiltily, beside its 
verge (Farrar, ‘‘Silence and Voices of 
God ’’). 


5. For long ages the stony form of a 
woman, dug from no quarry and cut by no 
scalptor’s chisel, stood with its cold gray 
eyes turned on the sea that entombed the sin- 
ners, but not the sin, of Sodom. Lonely and 
awful figure, on her the traveler who skirted 
the shores of the Dead Sea, and shepherds 
tending their flocks on the neighboring 
mountains, gazed with wonder and terror; 
aad never did living preacher deliver such a 
sermon on the words, ‘‘ No man having put 
his hand to the plough and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God,” as that dumb 
Statue. But time, the destroyer of all things, 
has not spared it; travelers have searched in 
vain for a relic more valuable and impressive 
far than the finest marbles of Greece and 
Rome. There is not a vestige of it to be 
found. She, who, loving the present world 
too well, looked back on Sodom, has ceased 
to exist in stone, but she still lives in 
sacred story; and amid this world’s 
temptation we would do well to think of and 
often recall the words, ‘‘ Remember L»t’s 
wife! ’’ (Gathrie.) 








Is the Baptism of the Spirit Simul- 
taneous with Conversion ? 


REV THOMAS WHITESIDE. 


HE editorial which appeared in 
ZIONS HERALD of Jan. 17, on 
the subject, ‘* What is Pentecostal?” 
sounds a note of warning against de- 
preciating the work of the Spirit in re- 
generation. On this point we have no 
controversy, because the work of the 
Spirit is essential to the initial and con- 
tinued Christian life. ‘If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of His” means, ‘‘If any man 
hath not the Holy Spirit, he is none of 
Christ’s.” 

But the editorial evidently teaches 
that the grace of the Spirit received in 
conversion is identical with that con- 
veyed by the terms ‘‘ filled ’’ or ** bap- 
tized’? with the Spirit. Further, it 
contains this timely statement: ‘' We 
need to re-read some of the strong, ex- 
plicit declarations of the Apostle, as 
applicable to all true believers now 
as they were to the believers whom he 
addressed.’ We accept this suggestion 
asthe true method of acquiring an 
exact knowledge of the facts. 

ln His intercessory prayer Jesuscom. 
mended His disciples to His Father as 
true believers. As such they had the 
ordinary grace of the Spirit because 
prior to this, in giving them the prom- 
ise of the Comforter, Jesus said to 
them, ‘‘ Ye know Him; for He abideth 
with you, and shall bein you.” This 
promise had its fulfillment on the day 
of Pentecost when ‘they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit.”” This ex- 
traordinary fullness was a new expe- 
rience. 

Bat it is objected that the disciples 
held a unique relation to the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. This being so, 
let us take the case of the Samaritans 
who did not hold such relation. Many 
of them were co.verted through the 
jnstrumentality of Philip,a deacon. But 
we read that they did not receive the 
Holy Ghost until the arrival of Peter 
andJohn. They received the ordinary 
grace of the Spirit in conversion, and 
the extraordinary grace, or baptism, 
of the Spirit in answer to the prayer 
of the apostles. 

The following proof-text, used in the 
editorial, supports this view rather 
than the one intended by the writer : 
‘* Repent ye, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto the remission of your sins; and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” The Greek verbs for ‘“ re- 
pent” and “‘ be bapt’szed” are in the 
aorist tense, whereas the verb for ‘' re- 
ceive” is in the future tense. Hence 
it does not follow necessarily that the 
three thousand who were cor verted on 
that day received the Holy Spirit in 
the sense intended in this promise. In 
the corresponding passage, Acts 10: 
44 48, we learn that when the door of 
salvation was opened to the Gentiles. 
Cornelius and his household received 
the Holy Spirit in the same sense that 
the disciples rece'ved Him on the day 
of Pentecost. But Cornelius was ‘a 
devout man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, who gave much 
alms to the people, and prayed to God 
alway.” In commenting on this verse 
Whedon represents Cornelius as being 
in a saved condition before the visit of 
Peter. Hence he was ready to receive 
the Gospel, even in its Pentecostal 
form, as soon as it was presented to 
him. This must have been so, because 
Jesus told His disciples that the world 
** cannot” receive the Holy Spirit. 

Paul wrote to the Ephesian converts, 
‘* Be filled with the Spirit.” If, as 
true believers, they were full of the 
Spirit to the extent of their capacity 
at that time, Paul would probably not 
have given them thiscommand. The 
Greek verb for “be filled” is in the 
present tense, teaching that this was 
their privilege in that moment. It is 
in the imperative mode, and hence con- 
veysa positivecommand. It is in the 
passive voice, teaching that they were 
to meet the conditions not by growing 
or working their way into this experi- 
ence, but by simply putting themselves 
in the right attitude to be filled. Paul 
wrote also to the Galatians these words: 
‘That we might receive the promise 
of the Spirit through faith.” Accord- 
ing to Meyer ‘the promise of the 
Spirit” means here “the promised 


Spirit.” His comment on the condition 
here given is, ‘‘For faith is the causa 
apprehendens both of justification and 
of the reception of the Spirit.” From 
Luke 11:13 we learn that the Holy 
Spirit is a gift conditioned on being 
asked for. Being a gift, He may be 
received instantaneously; while this 
asking, of course, has for its content 
adequate consecration and faith. 
The sinner has all he can attend to 
atone time to genuinely repent of his 
sing and exercise saving faith for par- 
don, without in thesame moment meet- 
ing these further conditions for the 
fullness of the Spirit. Being thus re- 
generated, he may then become a can- 
didate for the incoming and abiding 
presence of the Spirit. ‘‘ If any man 
love Me, he will keep My word; and 
My Father will love Him, and we 
[Father, Son, and Spirit] will come 
unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” Eph. 1:13, also referred to in 
the last paragraph of the editorial, 
gives the following order: hearing the 
Gospel; faith; sealing with the Spirit. 

To sum this matter up, the truth ap- 
pears to be that the fullness of the 
Spirit is something more than the or- 
dinary grace of the Spirit received in 
conversion, and that it is receivable by 
faith any moment subsequent to con- 
version. The consensus of Christian 
testimony and the plain meaning of 
Scripture support this view of the 
case. Of one thing we are aseured, 
that the greatest need of the world is 
not only ‘‘ genuine,” but also practi- 
cal, aggrestive, and powerful Chris- 
tianity. How are we to get this expe- 
rience? ‘Ye shall receive power 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you; and ye shall be My witnesses... 
unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.”” The Divine method of saving 
the world is further indicated by the 
words, ‘‘And He [the Holy Spirit}, 
when He is come [to you], wil 
{through you] convict the world in re- 
spect of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment.” 

Lawrence, Mass. 








DWIGHT L. MOODY IN PROVI- 
DENCE. 


S a stranger, stranded in the snow- 
covered city of Providence, 
R. I., on the last Sunday in January, 
the writer founda welcome opportu- 
nity to see something of the Gospel 
work which Mr. Moody and his help- 
ers have been prosecuting here for 
four weeks. The published accounts 
of the month’s work were more than 
confirmed by the tokens of adeep and 
widespread interest in the city, and 
the manifest results in many saved 
souls now rejoicing in their new-found 
Saviour. The memory and effects of 
Mr. Moody’s meetings of sixteen years 
ago have not yet passed away, but the 
meetings closing with the present 
month of January are said to have far 
exceeded those, both in interest and 
power, in numbers attending, and in 
results of re vival and conversion. 

The central place of operations chosen 
by Mr. Moody was the Music Hall, 
the largest place of assembly in the 
city. Here three meetings every Sun- 
day and two every week day were con- 
ducted by Mr. Moody, with constantly 
increasing interest and power. Satur- 
day being Mr. Moody’s weekly rest 
day, which he religiously observes, the 
meetings on that day were conducted 
by Evangelist E. W. Bliss and the song 
leader, F. H. Jacobs, the latter holding 
an attractive children’s service in the 
afternoon, and the former a people’s 
service in the evening. The service of 
song, always a prominent and impor- 
tant part of Mr. Moody’s evangelistic 
work, was very ably conducted by 
Mr. Jacobs, who rendered efficient 
service also in the World’s Fair Gospel 
campaign. Mr. Jacobs was supported 
by a large and effective chorus choir 
which he had organized for the pur- 
pose. The fact that the great hall was 
filled to overflowing, day after day, 
throughout the month, with all the 
hindrances and distractions of the sea- 
son, is a striking testimony to the at- 
tractive power and charm of the grand 
old doctrines of the Bible, as presented 
in the simplicity of faith and the 
warmth of a loving heart. The words 
of the evangelist were not limited to 
the Music Hall congregations, but 
through the local press they reached 
other thousandsalso. The News es 
pecially gave great prominence to the 
meetings in its columns. presenting 
full and admirable reports ef the evan. 
gelist’s powerful sermons, for which 
there was agreatdemand. Great good 
was done in this way also. 

The writer found time to attend only 
two of Mr. Moody’s meetings, both on 
Sunday, the first at the early hour of 
nine in the morning, and the third, 
which followed an afternoon service 
for women only, in the evening. It 
was arefreshing sight to behold the 
great hall filled to its utmost capacity, 
two hours before the usual time for 
church services, to hear — what? The 
third and last of a series of lectures on 
the Bible, by that man of one book, 
who has done more to turn the hearts 
of the people to the Word of God than 
any other living man. It was a model 
popular religious meeting. It was up- 
lifting, exhilarating, inspiring. The 
magnificent service of song and prayer 
lifted the waiting multitude like a 
great wave up to the level of the oc- 
casion. The speaker was ail aglow, 
filled with holy joy and thrilling 
with enthusiasm as he _ poured 
out the fullness of his heart on his 
favorite theme. It was a striking ob- 
ject lesson on how to attract the peo- 
ple andhow to teach them. It was 
also a demonstration of the fact that, 
notwithstanding the assaults of foes 
and false friends on the Bible, the old 
Book is still the most attractive to the 
people, if only it is used instead of 
abused, and commended instead of 
criticised. Let preachers of science 
and philosophy and politics, who have 





lost their hold on the people, and 
whose ministry is a failure, come back 
to the neglected Bible and its precious 
dectrines, and preach the Word with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven, and they will attract and save 
the people. 

The Sunday evening meeting, for 
men only, will be memorable forever to 
some of the hearers. The solemn awe 
of impending judgment seemed to set- 
tle upon the people, as Mr. Moody pro- 
claimed the searching, convicting 
truth of God for the transgressors of 
His law. He spoke with the command- 
ing authority and power of a man sent 
from God. The sermon was a terrible, 
fiery assault upon some of the preva- 
lent sins of the time. The Ten Com- 
mandments thundered and lightened 
into the startled consciences of the 
hearers until some of them, with con- 
scious guilt on their tell-tale faces, fled 
from the scene, while others braved it 
out, and still others, thank God, fled 
for refuge to the hope set before 
them, as Christ was proclaimed the 
end of the law for righteousness to 
the believer. 

After Mr. Moody’s departure from 
Providence the work will be continued 
by Evangelist E. W. Bliss and the 
singer, F. H. Jacobs, with the pastors 
of various churches of the city. Mr. 
Moody himself will go to Washington 
city, to open a Gospel campaign in the 
national capital. This will be his first 
effort of the kind in that important 
centre. He has seen but little of Wash- 
ington since the days of the war, when 


his labors in connection with the Chris- 
tian Commission called him there. The 
meetings, which are to commence the 
second week in February, will be an 
event of more than national importance 
and interest. ‘The centre of operations 
will be an immense hall, capable of ac- 
commodating from 7,000 to 8,000 peo- 
ple. Is there any good reason why a 
mighry religious revolution should not 
date from the Washington meetings? 
The present time is manifestly one 
of awakening, as well as of peril, 
throughout the land. Wherever ear- 
nest ¢ florts are being made to reach the 
people with the Gospel, the results at- 
test the presence and power of God. Is 
not this a time for the church every- 
where to rise up as to a great crisis of 
Opportunity and responsibility? Why 
may not the rising wave of blessing 
swell until it shali sweep the land as 
in the memorable awakening of 1857? 
God is ready. Shall not the church be 
also? ON THE WING. 


Providence, R. I., Jan. 29. 








The Supreme Privilege. 
REY. 8 A. STEEL, D, D. 


HEN I was a student at Emory and 

Henry College an incident occurred 

that impressed very deeply on my mind the 
glorious privilege of preaching Christ to a 
dying world. I bad an appointment to preach 
at Saltville, a village nestiing in a lovely little 
valley inthe bosom of the mountains about 
ten miles away. One day as 1 went to my 
app intment I fell in with Rev. Dr. Waite, 
a Presbyterian clergyman,who served several 
churches in that region; a most accymplished 
gentieman,a devout Christian and an eloquent 
preacher. When we reached the summit of a 
mountain ridge we drew rein for our tired 
horses to blow a while. During our rest Dr. 
White told me of a call he had received to be- 
come president of an important institution of 
learning. It was a very tempting offer, a wide 
field of usefulness, a far larger salary, or, as 
we should say, ‘‘a better support,’ and a 
prominence in the world he could never hope 
to attain by riding a circuit in the mountains. 
I said, ‘* Of course you will accept it.”’ **No,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ 1 have declined it.”” “* What! ” 
I exclaimed in surprise. I shall never forget 
hisanswer. Looking out over the magnifi- 
cent sweep of mountain scenery that unrolled 
before us, where range after range and height 
after height went billowing away in the lim- 
itless blue, he was silent a moment, and then, 
with a tear in his eye, he said: ‘*‘ My brother, 
I would rather preach Jesus to the simple- 
hearted people living in these mountains than 

to be the President of the United States.’’ 

Our paths parted. The sun hung like a 
great globe of fire above the distant mount- 
ain peaks, and a glory not to be described by 
mortal pen was burning in the clouds that 
piled themselves against thesky. Bat, as I 
rode on alone, under the shadow of great 
cliffs and across the torrents that went leap- 
ing and swirling in their beds, 1 had great 
thoughts, and my mind brooded with un- 


speakable solemnity on this ministry of 
preaching Christ. : There was a simplic- 


ity in a and 
ity in ‘his ect of renune . 


Presb preacher that evening on 
mountain height abide with me in 
- freshness ; and, thank God, after twenty years 
of experience of toil and trial and sorrow and 
joy, 1 can make them my own, and, with « 
heart brimming over with rapture for the 
honor He puts upon me, say, I would rather 
preach Jesus than be President. — St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 














“Nervous Prostration 
Was brought on by a very severe attack of the 
grip; had Celd Chills aslmest every day. 
What five doctors could not de, three bettles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla have dene for me. I am 


Hood’s:*Cures 


now well and I believe I should not now be alive 
if it were not for Hood’s Sarsa) » Miss 


Lizzie May Davis, t Hood's Baresparilla, 
N.B. Besure to get Hood’s 
Hood’s Pilis act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the ver and bowels. 2650. 





An Unfortunate Tendency! 
REV. C. C. M CABB, D. D. 


RE seems to be a tendency in Methb- 
odism just now with many people to 
desire to know just what becomes of their 
money when they give it to missions. They 
give their money, but wish to control it after 
they give it and direct to what particular work 
it shall be applied. This isa calamity. The 
evil has reached such large dimensions that 
it has made the General Committee timid, 1 
believe there would have been no cutting 
down of the appropriations at all if it had 
not been for the fact that the Committee 
were well aware that forty or fifty thousand 
dollars of the money given to missions was 
not really at their disposal; that they could 
not use it to pay the sight drafts they were 
creating upon our treasury. 

Let our pastors everywhere appeal to the 
people to give their money to missions witk- 
out conditions. Stand by the Gencral Com 

mittee. Let us fight with the army. This is 
too big a thing, too wonderful a work, for 
every man to know just where his money 
strikes. Let every donor be content to know 
that there are 9,000 teachers and missionaries 
in the employ of this Missionary Society who 
are doing our work for us, who are planting 
the Rose of Sharon in the moral deserts of 
the world. We are an army, and not an up. 
organized company of skirmishers. 








A Decisions Far-reaching. 

URING a season of awakening in Yale 

College two young men were awak- 

ened atthe same time. They both agreed 
one evening that they would go and call upon 
one of the professors and ask his counsel. 
When they reached the professor’s gate, one 
of them, an amiable young man, leaned over 
the fence and said, ‘‘I believe that I won’t 
go in.”” His companion, who had been 
somewhat wild, replied, ‘“‘ You can do as 
you please; but as for myself, I feel that 1 
need all the counsel that a man of experience 
can give me; I am resolved to goin.” They 
parted at the gate; and they parted for eter- 
nity! The same chance came to both; the 
one flung it away and the other grasped it. 
The student who went in and opened his 
heart to his kind. teacher, decided for Christ, 
and from being a frolicsome youth, became a 
faithfal Christian, and afterwards a succese- 
ful minister. The other young man quenched 
the Holy Spirit, became hardened, fell off 
into vicious ways,,went cff in after years to 
the West Indies, and died a miserable ine 
briate! Human life has its pivot-hours, 
when decisions reach into eternity. Those 
two young men made their decision that even 
ing, and Jesus Christ took them at their 
word. It wasthe young ruler and beggar 
Bartimeus all over again. The judgment day 
will unfold millions of jast such decisions as 
that youth made when he went back to his 
room and locked Christ out of his heart. — 
Theodore L. Ouyler, D. D. 
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Church Light. 
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JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSabesits.., Boston. 





From th 
Moment 
of Birth use 


SOAP 


It is not only the 
purest, sweetest and 
most refreshing of 


nursery soaps, but it 


Mothers 


made in childhood are permanent. 


GUTICURA 









contains delicate emollient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin blemishes occasioned 


by imperfect cleansing at birth and use of impure soap. 


To know that a single application of the Curicura Remenpies will afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy and economical cure of tortur- 
ing, disfiguring humors, and not to use them without a moment’s delay is to fail in your duty. 


Cures 





Sold throughout_the world. 
Druc anp CHEM. 


Price, Cuticura, soc.; Soap, 
Corp., Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 
wae “All about Baby’s Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free to any address. 


2s5c.; Reso.vent, $t- Potrssr 
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INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable. 
Cata- and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
logue Ba. in the market. ™ Circulars free, 
4cents: GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, ItL 













HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
Wee eeove’ Excelsior Incubator. 
Simple, Perfect, Sel/-Regu 
lating. Thousands in suc 
cessful operation. Guaran- 
teed to hatch a larger per- 
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Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
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AARON B. GAY & 00, 


Stationers andiBlank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order, 


122 State St. Boston, Mass. 


TREATED FREE 
DROPSY Positively CURED with 
Vegetable Remedies. Have 
cured many thousand cases 


led hopeless. From first dose symptoms rapid- 
ly dappesr, and in ten days at least two-thirds of 
the symptoms are removed. BOOK of testimo- 
nials of miraculous cures sent FREB, 10 Days 
Treatment Free by mail. Dr. H. H. GREEN & 
Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA. 














ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
ONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experi- 
C ence ofa sufferer. Liver complaint a twin dis 
order. Constipation a result of di hy Food 
to be taken, Food to be avoided. ed toany 


address. 
Joux H.McALVIN, Lowell,Mass. ld yrs.City Treas. 














Gospel Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS 


ospel Hymns No. 6 is conceded to be equal im 
G every respect to any of the numbers whick 
bave preceded jt in the series of Gospel ayes 
which have proved 60 invaluable in the won erful 
meetings held ty, Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. RB. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr, MUNHALL and oth- 
ers. 


30 cts.; if by Mail, 35 cts. per Copy, 





HE GREAT POPULARITY of Gosrr. 

Hymns No. 5 having made the combination 

of 5 and 6 a necessity, the two books are now is- 

sued as ore, without any duplicates and with aa 
index for the whole, under the title 


Goene! | 5 & 5 Combtned, 


60 cts., if by mail, 70 cts. per Copy. 


Excelsior Edition. 
45 cts ; if by mail, 50 cts. per Copy. 
Specify * Large Type” o * Excelsior" in ordering. 








Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions 
the GOSPEL HYMNS Series sent on request. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO § THE BIGLOW & MAINC 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 
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EASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, pre — by J. £. HALL, Price, 
scents post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** 7h 
Lord of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,’ 
** Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,’ ** Sav- 
tor Victorious,” Easter Morning, Etc., Price, 5 
cents each, post-paid, 


ece CANTATAS. ece 


TNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root, Price 30 cents, post-paid, 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
Root. Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. B) 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, wil! 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music of every 


description mailed free on application. Adaress, 
* THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, January 30. 

— The Boston relief fund reaches $77,000; 
the committee expend $1 200 daily for the 
unemployed. 

— The Daniel Hand will case comes to an 
end; the American Missionary Association 
will recerve the $500,000 bequeathed to it. 

fnesisen suffrage for women in this 
State defeated in the legislative committee 
by a tie vote. 

— The American Legation at Rome broken 
into; all the archives destroyed by fire. 

— The Hawaiian question before the Sen- 
ate; the income tax considered in the House. 

— Portions of the Bell telephone patent ex- 
pire today. 

— The safe of the Pacific Iron Works at 
Bridgeport, Conn., robbed of diamonds val- 
ued at over $2 000. 

— Edward J. Donovan nominated for col- 
lector of internal revenue in Massachusetts. 

— Twenty-six sailors perish by the loss of 
a British ship off the Irish coast. 


Wednesday, January 31. 


— Bridgeport (Conn.) citizens hold a meet- 
ing to try to settle the Traction Company 
trouble. 

— A report that Admiral Benham bas fired 
several shots across the bows of Da Gama’s 
veseel as a reminder that he must not inter- 
fere with American mercnantmen inthe dis- 
charge of their cargoes. 

— About 200 unemployed men meet on 
Boston Common and pass resolutions ad- 
dressed to Gov. Greenhalge and others. 

— New York bankers and trust companies 
subscribe forthe new loan; Judge Cox re- 
fuses the injunction asked for by the Knights 
of Labor to restrain Secretary Carlisle from 
issuing bonds. 

— The bond issue and federal election law 
debated in the Senate; the income tax dis 
cussed in the House. 

— The Lehigh Valley road transfers its 
New Engiand coal | usiness to the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. road. 

— A meeting of 15,000 unemployed men 
held in Madison Square Garden, New York. 

— The heaviest snowstorm of the season in 
New England. 

— The New York State Senate adopts a 
resolution to investigate the police depart- 
ment of New York city. 


Thursday, February 7. 

— Shocking accident at Fall River; tnree 
high school boys killed in a sleighing party 
while crossing the Old Colony tracks. 

—A movement to get consular service put 
on a business basis. 

— Hatters’ lockout at Danbury declared 
off. 

— Counterfeit dollars of pure silver in cir- 
culation; about $450 reqaired to make 1,000 
of them at present cost of silver. 

— Aggregate ¢ ffars for the new bonds five 
millions more than were called for. 

— Another Gloucester vessel lost with five 
of her crew. 

— A report that Mr. Gladstone will soon 
lay down the cares of public cffice. 

— Examination of the Nicaragua Canal 
Com pany’s books refused. 


Friday, February 2. 

— The national debt increases during Jan- 
uary nearly $8,000,000. 

— The bond issue question discussed in the 
Senate; the House passes the Wilson Tariff 
bill by a vote of 204 to 140; the income tax 
also passes. 

— Secretary Herbert telegraphs to Admiral 
Benham his approval of his course. 

— Clergymen speak beforea House sub- 
committee in favor of the amendment for rec- 
ognizing the name of God in the Constitu- 
tion. 

— The Bell Telephone Company petitions 
the Massachusetts Legislature for permission 
to increase its capital to $50,000 000. 

— Taxation riots break out in Oporto. 

— The French government sustained on a 
vote of confidence. 

— The Czar promises the Pope that Cath- 
olics shall not be molested in Russia. 

— Mr. Frank A. Hill, principal of the Me- 
chanic Arts High School, appointed the suc- 
cessor of Hon. J. W. Dickinson as eecretary 
of the (Massachusetts) State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


*— Woman Saffrage bill substituted for the 
adverse committee report in the Massa- 
chusetts House. 


— The first anniversary of the formation 
of the Provisional government celebrated in 
Honolulu. 


Saturday, February 3. 

— Consecration of Bishop Hall of Ver- 
mont. 

— Death of George W. Childs, proprietor 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, and a well-known 
philanthropist. 

— Ex-King Milan receives a hint from 
Russia, and will probably leave Servia. 

— Tax riots in the Indian province of As- 
sam; 14 men shot dead by police. 

— More Hawaiian correspondence sent to 
Congress. 

— A.M. Prawda convicted of murdering 
his mother-in-law at Yarmouth, Me. 

— Receivers appointed for the Colorado 
Midland road. 

— The Wilson bill sent to the Senate and 
referred to the Finance committee. 

— Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage to make a 
tour of the world. 

— Men, women and children knocked 
down by a runaway horse on Tremont Street 
sidewalk in this city; seven women seriously 
hurt. 


—, Negotiations for arbitration at Rio. 


Monday, January 29. 

—The Hawaiian debate continued in the 
House. 

—The Parish Councils bill 
changed in the House of Lords. 

— Buddhism making progress in Paris. 

— Walter Johnson, of Gloucester, in a 
jealous fit, killed Carrie Andrews at 2A Park 
St., this city, and then commited suicide. 

—A big fleet of war-ships sent to patrol 
Bering Sea. 


— Execution, at Paris, of Vaillant, 
bomb-thrower. 


radically 


the 








The Best Men Wanted. 


* Yes, sir; we want some good men, men 
of first class character and ability to repre- 
sent us. Among our representatives are many 
of the noblest and best men in America, and 
parties of that stamp can always find a splen- 
did business opportunity at our establish- 
ment.”” That is the way Mr. B. F. Johnson, 
of the firm B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., stated the case in reference to their 
advertisement in this paper. 


OuR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 





are most delightful hostesses, and make 
you feel at once at home in their spa- 
cious and elegant new house, which was 
recently opened by a grand evening re- 
ception. The junior Senator of Ohio 
occupies the house where Daniel Web- 
ster once lived, which was enlarged and 
beautified by the great banker and phi- 
lanthropist, Mr. Corcoran, and is now 
perhaps the most sumptuous palatial 
home in the capital; Mrs. Brice is ge- 
nial and courtly, dispensing hospitality 
like a queen. The Murphys occupy 
the stately home of the late Senator 
Stanford. Mrs. Teller is a devoted 
Christian and member of the Methodist 
Church; and Mrs. Logan, whose influ- 
ence is felt in all the Metropolitan 
Church work, is one of the most popu- 
lar women in Washington. The other 
Thursday afternoon she had receiving 
with her the Illinois delegation, the 
wives of members of both Houses, and 
Calumet Place looked its loveliest. 

Friday and Saturday are neighbor- 
hood days. Ladies at the Jarge hotels 
often unite together, and the table at 
the entrance to the drawing-room will 
be covered with baskets, each bearing 
the name of a receiver. ‘There is ore 
great evil that is fast disappearing from 
these public receptions — the punch- 
bowl; but it is strange that there are 
women who suffer all the domestic sor- 
rows caused by the intoxicating cup 
who still keep it fashionable to drink. 

It might seem at first sight that 

This Great Social Whirl, 

this Vanity Fair, is utterly frivolous, 
creating unhappiness, jealousies and 
heart-burnings, breeding luxury and 
ostentatious display; but it isa great 
humanizing institution, developing ami- 
ability, kindness and good-feeling ; and 
visitors to the capital carry back with 
them into remote homes the influence 
coming from free intercourse with offi- 
cials having high social prestige, public 
honors and political power. 

The card receptions, usually in the 
evening, are far more select; and while 
the capital is always filled with stran- 
gers, yet there is a quick recognition 
of true worth and refinement. The 
most brilliant of all the State recep- 
tions is the one given to the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps. This was 
held on the llth inst. The White 
House looked its best, and the exqui- 
site toi'ets of the ladies were in keep- 
ing with the elegant surroundings. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the Dean of the 
Foreign Legations, was at the head of 
the brilliant assemblage of guests. In 
the famous East Room the great crystal 
chandeliers shed radiance upon a gay 
scene — foreign ministers, distin- 
guished for talent, learning and ele- 
gant manners, arrayed in their court 
dresges, silver trappings and bright uni- 
forms, clanking swords, scarlet and 
gold trousers, distinguished citizens 
mingling with fair faees and lovely 
forms —a many-hued and changing 
kaleidoscope. The ore great drawback 
to these august gatherings is the agony 
of the cloak room, when at the close 
people are clamoring for their wraps, 
and find difficulty in obtaining them. 

Bishop and Mrs. Hurst have just 
given a most chaste and delightful en- 
tertainment in their new and spacious 
home on Massachusetts Avenue. The 
Methodist Alliance, also, has given, at 
the Foundry Church, a reception to the 
officials of Washington Methodism with 
their wives. 

Official society knows no afternoon 
here. The day is divided into two 
parts. All before dinner, which is 
taken at the close of official hours, is 
morning; and all after, evening. So 
in a late afternoon reception you say 
‘*Good morning.” While there has 
not been the extravagant display of 
other years, there has been great activ- 
ity,as the season closes early in Feb- 
ruary. 

On the 7tb, Moody and Sankey com- 
mence their evangelistic campaign, and 
for this the churches are getting into 
line, training singers and workers, and 
holding preparatory meetings. 
Washington, Jan. 23. 








THE CONFERENCES. 
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enjoyment of good health. Miss Ida Haw- 
kins, daughter of the pastor, is the president 
of the Epworth League. Many distin- 
guished lecturers have occupied the platform 
of Academy Hall, East Greenwich, during 
the past few months, bat it must be said that 
one of the most pleasing, instructive and en- 
tertaining of them all was the principal of 
the Academy himself, Rev. Dr, F. D. Blak«s- 
lee, who, on Jan. 23, gavehs e ture, ‘* From 
Venice to Naples,”’ illustrated by stereopti- 
con views tbat cannot be easily excelled. 
The lecture itself was graphic and scholarly, 
interspersed with bite of sparkling humor 
and replete with brilliant metaphor. 

A very interesting event occurred in Ports- 
mouth, Jan. 26, at which time Mr. William 
Earle Cook celebrated the 96:bh annniversary 
of his birth by a gathering of about thirty of 
his relatives at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Philip B. Chase, where he resides. 
Five generations were represented. He is 
still hale and hearty for one of his years, and 
is the oldest manin town. For many years 
he has been an honored member of the Meth- 
odist Church. In 1838 a new board of 
trustees was elected, according to the Disci- 
pline of ourchurch. Among them appears 
the name of this venerable and godly man, 
who bids fair to be a centenarian. Rev, G. H. 
Butler, the pastor, is doing here a good work 
and has seen blessed results of his efforts in 
some striking conversions. 


At the recent fourth quarterly conference 
of the church in Attleboro the various reports 
showed that the past year bas been one of 
marked prosperity. The Sunday-school, the 
Epworth League, the Ladies’ Home Mission, 
and the newly-organ'zed Young People’s 
Missionary Society, all reported an en¢ourag- 
ing degree of success. Despite the monetary 
stringency the church finances were reported 
in a fine condition. Indeed, in this regard it 
has been one of the best years in the history 
of the church. The pastor has made, since 
the last Annual Conference, 1,063 pastoral 
calls. At every communion service from 
three to eight candidates have been {receivei 
into the church. Thirty-three have united 





with the church during the year, four have 
died, and four héve been dismissed by certifi- 
cate, making ® net gain intmembership of 25. 
The Sunday Congregations have {constantly 
increased, until now the church is well filled 
each Sunday. The growth of the Sunday- 
school has beet almost phenomenal. The 
pastor, Rev. George E. Brightman, was unan- 
imously invited to return another year. 
Many of our pastors are engaged in reviv- 
al work, Somé are in the midst of glorious 
revivals, and others are toiling hard with the 
expectasion of securing that state of things 
in the very near future. aie 2s 


_ 


New Bedford District, 


Sandwich. — About Christmas a very pleas- 
ant and valuable donation visit was made to 
the family of Rev. G. W. Eimer by the good 
people of his charge. For several years this 
town has suffered from removal of business, 
but the people have heroically stood by their 
church. In the present general business de- 
pression they have shown very practical sym 
pathy for those in greater straits than them. 
selves by omitting their usual Christmas fes 
tivaland making instead a contribution of 
food and clothing for the poor, which was 
sent to Boston. 

Long Piawn. — The revival services held by 
Rev. J. Kirkendall during his vacation were 
productive of excellent results. Sinners 
were converted, backsliders were reclaimed, 
and the church was greatly revived. Mr. K. 
was assisted in these meetings by Rev. L. C. 
Clark, also of the School of Theology. The 
recently organized ‘ Snciety Workers ’”’ is 
rendering « ffi cient financial aid, 

Rev. C. W. Holden, of the County St. 
Church, was one of the speakers at the recent 
anniversary of the New Bedford Bible Sc- 
ciety. 


The announcement of the death of O. T. 
Taylor in the last HeRaxp will be of painful 
interest to many attendants of Yarmouth 
camp-meeting. Bro. Taylor became identi- 
fied with the meeting early in its history and 
was a member of its board of managers until 
a year ago, though for two years he had been 
unable to attend its meetings. He was al- 
ways deeply interested in both the spiritual 
and temporal prosperity of the meeting, and 
his interest did not abate when he could no 
longer participate in its services. He was 
held in highest esteem by his associates in 
the management of the meeting, and at 
the last meeting of the Association very 
tender and appreciative reference was made 
to his long and faithful service. 


Seldom is a city so generally touched with 
sorrow as was Fall River by tLe railroad acci- 
dent of Jan. 31. A party of twenty-five stu- 
dents of the High School, accompanied by 
one of the teachers and his wife, were return- 
ing from a sleigh-ride, when as they were 
crossing the track the rear end of the sleigh 
was struck bya train, and three young men, 
aged respectively fifteen, sixteen, and seven- 
teen years, were instantly killed. Had the train 
been one-quarter of a second earlier, the de 
struction which it would have wrought is too 
fearfal to contemplate. As it was, a gloom 
was cast over the whole city. The High 
School is the pride of the city; the families 
who have been plunged into sorrow are among 
the most respected and infiuential; and the 
young men themselves were favorites with 
toeir companions, exemplary, bright and 
full of promise, two of them being members 
of the First Baptist Church. But for that 
quarter of a second twenty other femiiics 
might bein equal sorrow. Where the re- 
sponsibility for this terrible accident reste has 
not yet been determined, but such accidents 
should be made impossible by the spsedy do 
ing away of all grade crossings. 

N. B. D. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Dover District. 


Oar Milton Mitis charge is doing excellent 
work in an outpost called the Branch, where 
an Epworth League and Sunday-school is 
holding Sunday afternoon and mid-week 
services with good results. As many as a 
hundred have ettended the Sunday service 
and sixty the Sunday-school here. The pas 
tor reports 15 converted during the quarter, 
and a good interest is now enjoyed. Pastor 
Colier is aided by Mr. Mayo, of Biddeford, 
Maine. This manufacturing village is sorely 
distressed. One of the two mills has been 
idle since July and the other since October. 
The shoe-shop also is idle. 


At Rochester the brethren are doing their 
best, and although the pastor has been ill 
with grip for three or four weeks, the people 
are still rallying to the old First Church, and 
some are being saved. 


The Raymond society dedicated the new 
church on Wednesday, Jan. 24, in the storm, 
with only $550 of debt unprovided for ona 
$6 300 property. With the wise and ener- 
getio pastor now in charge, thie wil! be pnt in 
& way to be handled without serious distress 


"| or long delay. 


Newmarket Mothodists united with the 
other Christian temperance people in enter- 
taining the Rockingham County Temperance 
Association at its annual meeting, Jan. 25. 
The occasion was one of interest, and profit 
perhaps, which was increased by the kind at- 
tendance and active participation of Attorney 
A. L. Mellows, who interjscted the assurance 
that “There is no law in New Hamp- 
shire so easy of execation and so hard fora 
violator to escape’’ as the law against the 
sale of intoxicants, and then assured the 
men and women of the Association that if 
they did not enforce the law they were a set 
of hypocrites. Ina burst of enthusiasm he 
said: ‘* You have the tools—use them!’’ 
Which reminds one of Pat's conundrum, 
which was solved by himself as ‘all a lie, 
ye know,” since every man who has under- 
taken the work of prosecution of ‘‘ the 
trade”’ finds to his cost that it is attended 
with great personal expense and, danger, and 
that success is very uncertain. Whether the 
honorable counselor appeared on this occa- 
sion to earn a retainer given him by the 
trade, and for that purpose exposed his igno- 
rance of the practical ethics of New Hamp- 
shire courts, this deponent saith not, but he 
ought to havea good fee for the exercise of 
such emphatic * errantry as to facts.” With 
sixteen rumshops in one country village, de- 
stroying not less than $200 a day of the earn- 
ings of the people, and # board of selectmen 
responsible under oath to do the work of de- 
tective and prosecutor (Pub. Stat., chap. 112, 
sec. 23), who yet so fear the trade as to be 
in complicity with this home-despoiling and 
soul-destroying ‘‘ business industry,” hard 
times are a matter of course. 

Epping has enjoyed @ profitable series of 
union services during and since the Week of 
Prayer. There is a good spiritual interest 
here, with reasonable material prosperity, 
manifest in the improvement of church and 
parsonage property and “all bills paid,’’ the 
pastor says. 

The churches in Dover have been engaged 
in s union evangelistic effort for two weeks, 
and @ quickening and unifying of Zion re- 
sults, while twenty souls are reported as en- 


the influence of Bethany Mission. 





listed in the army of the Lord, partly through | Mik than 


Centraivilie, also, is resuming business 
since the return of the pastor. There were 
120 at the preaching service, 121 in Sunday- 
school, and more in the evening of Jan. 21. 
The anxious concern of many is that the 
pastor care for himself so as not to interfere 
with his progress to complete recovery. 

G.W.N. 








VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
St. Johnsbury District. 


Newbury. — Pastor Austin has commenced 
a series of sermons on noted Biblical and 
ecclesiastical characters, using a brilliant 
etho-oxygen lime light to throw the illustrat- 
ing lantern slides on a screen. Mr. Austin 
was given a generous donation at one of his 
out-appointments recently. 

Plainfield. —The Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists will hereafter hold union meet- 
ings the last Sunday evening of each month. 
Pastor Farrow was banefited financially by a 
supper given by his society at the village 
hotel, Jan. 30. 

Montpelier. — A settlement on the celebrat- 
ed Kellogg will case has been effacted, and 
the town will receive $30,000 for a new library 
building and $15,000 for an endowment. This 
will be of great advantage to all the churches 
at the capital. 


Barton Landing. — A donation and oyster 
supper was held for the benefit of Pastor 
G. H. Wright, Jan. 23. 

Barton.—A lecture, donation visit ard 
Supper attracted a good-sized crowd 
at the church, Jan. 26. Rev. W. 8S. Smith- 
ers, of St. Johnsbury, was the speaker, which 
is enough to warrant a good lecture at any 
time. Pastor Lewis is deservedly popular 
with his people. 


Barre. — Rev. J. A. Sherburne officiated at 
most of the Sunday services and all of the 
week-day meetings during the illness of the 
pastor and his wife, to the great acceptance 
of the people and the furtherance of the cause. 
A few persons began the Christian life during 
the special meetings. 

Williamstown. — The funeral of the late 
Fanny Waldo was held at the M. E. Church 
last Sunday afternoon, a crowded house at- 
testing the general esteem in which she was 
held. Miss Waldo was a graduate of our 
Seminary and a teacher of ability, but had 
been a confirmed invalid for years, showing 
by her fortitude and patience the ripe fruits 
of a rich experience. 

Canaan. — The farnace of the church has 
been repaired and reset and five-inch exter- 
sions have been put on the backs of the pews, 
thus making them higher and more comfort- 
able. A recent lecture by Miss Mary A. 
Danforth, sister of the wife of Pastor Wesley, 
gave funds for the missionary collection. 

Plair field. — The lecture course is proving 
@ great success. Rev. J. Edward Wright, 
Ph. D., of Montpelier, recently spoke on 
‘* Una,” to the delight of the people. An il- 
lustrated lecture by Pastor Farrow upon ** A 
Trip to England and France ’’ drew a crowd- 
ed house, and met with such universal ap- 
probation as to inspire several prominent cit- 
izens to become responsible for a large num- 
ber of tickets if he would prepare one on the 
‘* World’s Fair.” The W. H. M.S. recently 
held a successful social at the home of Thos. 
Stevens. 


Jay. — Since Oct. 1 there have been seekers 
at nearly every service, and by Christmas 
thirty had expressed a desire to lead a Chrie- 
tian life. Dec. 26, Rev. J. E. Knapp, of 
Westfield, came for a fortnight of meetings, 
during which time twenty more enlisted in 
the Lord’s service, many of them being heads 
of famuies. Daring the Conference year 30 
have been received on probation, 18 adults 


| acd 4 infants have been baptized, 6 have been 


received from probation, and 1 has joined by 
letter. Rev.O. £. Newton is the faithfal 
pastor under whose administration this work 
has been carried forward. 


Wes! Ooncord. — Pastor F. E. Currier is 
recovering from wrestling with a carbuncle 
which at one time threatened serious results. 
Special meetings have regulted in a quickened 
church and several conversions. The presic- 
ing elder, Rav. I. P. Chase, of St. Johnsbury 
Centre, Mr. 8. K. Huse, gnd the Lsaymen's 
Praying and Working Band rendered excel- 
lentaid. A recent donation netted $85 for 
the pastor, the Epworth League furnishing 
the entertainment. Readers of the Watchmas 
were greatly gratifiedthis week to read ex- 
tracts from a speech delivered by Rev. T. P. 
Frost at the annual banquet of the Sons of 
Vermont at Brooklyn. He responded to the 
toast ‘‘ Oar Wives and Daughters,”’ and con- 
vulsed his audience by his sallies of wit, and 
charmed them by his elcquent panegyric 
upon the women of the Green Mountain 
State. 


Praying ani Working Band.—A meeting 
of this Band was held at St. Johnsbury Cen. 
tre, Jan. 11. The president, 8. K. Huse, had 
charge of the meeting. Seven charges were 
represented. The morning devotional serv- 
ice, led by Mrs. Jennie Powers, of Lyndon- 
ville, was a grand beginning of a day of good 
things. The secretary's report showed that 
thirty-five charges had already begun corre- 
spondence in reference to organization, and 
ten had already begun work. The president 
and several other laymen had given help to 
four charges in revival services, Thirteen 
charges have requested the united prayers of 
the Band fora revival. The forenoon was 
spent in discussing plans for evangelistic 
work on the district. 

The consecration meeting in the afternoon, 
led by N. L. Parker, of Kast Burke, was 
characterized by fervor and devotion. Rev. 
I, P. Chase spoke of the ‘*‘ Need of this Or- 
ganization.” The laity needed it that they 
might become stronger Christians. The pas- 
tors needed it, for there were so many things 
the most devoted pastor had to leave undone 
and so many people he could not reach. Rev. 
J. Hamilton spoke upon ‘“‘ Oar Work: How 
Shall it be Done?’’ Our work is to save the 
last sinner for Christ, and itis not done till 
this is accomplished. We must be led by the 
Spirit. We must pray much. Personal work 
is powerless unless the power has come in 
thecloset. Rev. F. E. Currier told of the 
help of the Band at West Concord. ‘T'wenty- 
five had pledged themselves to stand ready to 
do the Lord’s work. Rev. W. 8S. Smithers 
said that what we needed was men and wom- 
en who can prevail with God. Personal work 
is easier than we think when we get into it. 
We mast get intocontact with people in or- 
der to help them. Reports from charges 
were very encouraging, considering that the 
Band was only organized Nov. 25. The 
president will present the subject at the 
Preachers’ Meeting at Marshfield, Feb. 14, 
and at Barton Landing, Feb. 28. 


REtTLaw. 








Within the last thirty-seven years many 
thousand cases of cancer have been cured y 
W.J.P. Kingsley, M.D., of Rome, N. Y. 
Circulars sent free. 





morbid con- 
Sarsaparilla 


Rheumatism originates in the 
dition of the blood. Hood’s 
Get only Hood’s. 


cures rheumatism. 





A Pound of Facts 


oceans of theories. More infants are 

» oes raised on the Eagle Brand Condensed 

upon any other food. 
than others 





SomETuinG New ror Sunpday-:cH00Ls. — 
A superintendent of a large Primary Depart. 
ment of the Sunday-school, in order to meet 
an urgent need, has prepared a certificate of 
promotion from the Primary Department, 
with happy designs suggestive of the Ten 
Commandments, the 23d Psalm, the names 
of the Apostles, books of the Bible, Beati- 
tudes, the Lord's Prayer, and the Doxology. 
A sample copy may be secured by addressing 
C. E. Parkhurst, 79 Walnut St., Somerville, 
for ten cents postpaid. 








Joseph Cook’s Monday Lecture. 
III. 
In his Prelude on the 
Admission of Utah, 


Mr. Cook uttered some cautions against the 
immediate admission of Utah as a State. 
We have delayed the admission for ten years, 
and the delay for five or ten years more 
would be advisable. The cities are under 
Gentile control, but the country —21 out of 
25 counties — is still im the control of Mor- 
mons. A continued business depression 
might send away a mass of the Gentiles from 
the cities, and thus restore Mormon controi 


through the entire Territory. He made these l 


propositions: — 

1. Great improvements have been made in 
the cities. The elections have become free, 
and the schools have everywhere in these 
places been improve. 

2. These improvements have occurred under 
federal control. Polygamy has been checked, 
and enterpriees of various sorts have been 
introduced. 

3. These improvements might not endure 
the test of a change of administration. 

4. ThejTerritory must be regarded as an uns 
leavened loaf. The Mormon flavor runs 
through it. 

5. Business depression may drive out the 
enterprise of the cities. 

6. The exodus has already begun. 

7. Defer the admission until the hold on the 
cities especially is assured. 

8. If adm't:ed, let it be with strong guaran- 
tees, such as a constitutional amendment for- 
bidding polygamy inthe entire Union. 

9. Re-enforce the schools and churches on 
which we must in the future depend. 

In spite of this advice, the lecturer thought 
the admission likely in this Congress, as both 
Democrats and Republicans favor this course. 
There are some in Utah who take a more 
favorable view of the situation, and think the 
admission would re-anforce business and in 
crease immigration. 

At the close of the Prelude, Mr. Cook in- 
troduced Prince Mamolu Massaquoir of Li- 
beria, a young colored man of fine address, 
who madetwo forcible points. The war 
which is desolating his country was caused 
by New Englandrum. You think Africa 
savage. She is less savage than the men of 
your own republic. The lynchings of this 
country are worse than anything done in 
Africa. He narrated a case of lynching 
which he witnessed in Nashvilie. He urged, 
in conclusion, that every man in America do 
his duty in these two particulare. 

At the close of Prince Mamolu’s address, 
Mr. Cook introduced Gen. Morgan, late of 
the Indian Bureau. He spokeof the excuses 
for lynching, and, after an extended tour in 
the South, had come to the conclusion that 
the sheer cause was prejcdice. He gave an 
instance within his own knowledge. A 
teacher in a colored school, a peaceable man, 
was taken outand severely beaten. The sole 
reason given inthe community for the act 
was that be was ‘‘a teacher in the nigger 
school and a preacher to niggers.”’ 

The Lecture was on the 

Peerlessness of Christian Theism. 

Mr. Cook dwelt last week on the basis of 
theism in history, and this week he found 
supports for it in philosophy. This discus 

sion was largely metaphysical, finding his 
evidence largely in the intuitions. Intuition 
is God’s tuition. These great self-evident 
facts in human nature lead directly to the 
existence of a higher Being. In the Par- 
liament of Religions Prof. Harris ¢sser - 
ed that dependent <¢xistence imp i323 an 
independent Existence back of it. Father 
Hewitt of the Catholic Church worked ap 
the argument on the same line in the Pari: - 
ment. Kant traverses the same ground. 
The Gospel is theism of these outside speculat- 
ors with the Cross added; for all truth leads to 
God as the Roman roads all led to the Eternal 
City. The four points to be maintained are 
light, sel’-surrender, service and sanctifice- 
tion — light on duty, on history, on the 
cross, on all the facts in tne case; self-sur- 
render to the supreme Ruler; service to 
man and society and to God; and sanctifica- 
tion of the soul, the renewal of the nature 
in the image of God, and the ultimate beatific 
vision. 














Absolutely Pure. 


A ‘cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


— Latest United 
Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall 8t., N, ¥. 


States Government 





NEW DEPARTURE. 


$6.00 to CALIFORNIA. 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one 
double berth to Los Angeles or San Francis- 
co on the “ Phillipe-Rock Island’’ Car 
from Philadelphis, Baltimore or Washing- 
ton. Route is over the B. & O. to Chicago, 
then via the Great Rock Istanp Rovrtsz to 
Denver and tbe Scenic and Southern Pacific 
Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia 
Wednesday. 

Having been in the tourist business suc- 
cessfully for fourteen years we can guarantee 
the very best service at the lowest possible 
rate, and one of our well-informed and at- 
tentive excursion managers accompanies the 
car, and looks after the comfort of passen- 
gers. The Car is Pullman-built and 
equipped, and, besides the excursion man- 
ager, has a porter, and Pallman conductor in 
charge. 

Yor that California trip you contemplate 
you should use this service; therefore ad- 
dress for reservation in the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO., 


every 





111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of inlay. 


shapes actually luxurious. 


five 2-cent stamps. 








which is belpipg their introduction. 
of the freme is 2!most entirely concealed. The 
coverings are in exquisitely patterned Brocades of Empire design. Here and there is a bi: 


An Artistic Suite. 


This sofa is one of a set of five pieces, and 


a7] at first sight it seems to have no connection with 
the farniture now in your drawing-room. 
or the other is sadly out of place, and you soon 
discover which. 


One 


There is a refinement about the new shapes 
The wood 


Comfort is not forgotten, and the inclination of the back and sides makes the new 
Contrast this with the work of last season, when discomfor: 
was the ¢ffact which designers often sought in reception furniture. 

New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 


Paine’s Furniture Co. 
48 CANAL ST. ("°3a" 


}BOSTON. 















Getter than . Q 
Ever for 5 l érell 0m er'S. 
1894. It is intended to aid the planter in selecting th« 
best adapted for his needs and conditions and is 
from them the best possible results. It is not, therefor 
colored in either sense; and we have taken great care ' 
nothing worthless be put in, or nothing worthy be left out 
invitea trial of our Seeds. We know them because we gr 
Every planter of Vegetables or Flowers ought to know at« 
three warrants; our cash discounts: and our gift of agr 
papers to purchasers of our Seeds. Allof these are explain 
the Catalogue, a copy of which can be yours for the asking 







Bstablished 1856. 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, 


Marbiehead, Mass. 








FIVE YEARS’ 


2 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE ¢ 
By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Prove 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Lit the Most Val 
Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


+ Send for information to 


REV. IL. A. 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, 


7 
BOSWVORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS, 





300 Portable Opera Chairs suitable for Ves- 
try use. Oak, with tolding seat and hat wire. 
Are p!aced together in twos and threes. Have been 
used inchurch vestry and are practically good as 
new. Cau be bought ata bargain. Address, H. A. 
AUSTIN, 78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


wnepart, Norwell 
& CO. 


DWIGHT ANCHOR 


In connection with our great sale of House 
keeping Goods we shall make a special sale of 


Wide Sheetings 


made by the famous Dwight Company. In of 
fering these goods at this time we wish par 
ticnlarlv to mention the fact that the DWIGHT 
ANCEOR CLOTH possesses a quality highly 
desirable and appreciated by every house. 
keeper, + e., will retain its 


Clear White Color 
And remain soft and pliable. 
Examine these famous sheetings in all widths. 




















At the World’s Fair a gold 
medal and highest award 
were given the Dwight Cum- 
pany for its products. 








FULL BLEACHED. 


36 In, or 4-4 = = = 0c, 
42ia,o98 = = 2t-2c. 
45in,0r5-4 = = = 4c, 
50m, = = = = 5c, 
54in,0r64 = = = 7c. 
63in.07 7-4 = = = 9c, 
72 i, 6 84° = = 2ic. 
8iin.or 94 = = = 24c, 
90 In., or 10-4 - = 26c. 


Every yard of unusual weight and du- 
rability. Remember, these goods are 


highly recommended to Wash Clean 
and White, not to become hard or 
turn yellow. Sead for samples. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


Winter St., Boston. 


LOMBARD, 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklinandother Mortgages 


BOUGHE FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E, GIBSON, - - 45 Milk St , Boston 











Kansas Mortgages Bought. 


We will buy mortgages on farms and city prop- 
erty in Kansas. send descriptions with lowest 
cash price. Will, also, for a reasonable ag 
look after your mortgages and s«ttend to taxes. io- 
surance, collection of interest and principal. Will 
be pleased to correspond with you and give infor- 
mation regardi:g your interests. We invite in- 
ves’ tion. Refer to Sta’e National Bank and 
Fou'th National Bank. Address. THE RE- 
DEMPTION AND INVESTMENT CO., 
Box 753, WICHITA, KAN, 


To California, 


The Land of Sunshine, Froit and 
Flowers. 


The midwinter Exposition, already much 
talked of, bids fair to rival the great fair that 
has just closed at Chicago. Not in magn- 
tude, perbaps; but certainly so in originali- 
ty, in richness,{and in delighted visitors, 
who will unanimously agree that the Pacific 
Coast is worth many times the time and 
money spent to visit it, in ite return of de 
lightfal climate, mellow sunlight, wondrous 
growth of vegetation, and the heretofore un 
heard-of net-work of industries connected 
with fruit raising, and the sbipping of the 
product. 

In order to give an opportunity for every- 
body to visit this wonderland during the Ex- 
position, California rates via the Queen & 
Crescent Route have been reduced, and every 
one may find the cost of such a trip within 
his means. 

As for equipment, it is the only line by 
which you can travel from Cincinnati to San 
Francisco, absolutely without change. Tour- 
ist sleeping cars run every week through 
from Cincinnati to San Francisco. Solid ves- 
tibuled trains twice a day from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans, where connection is made with 
through trains and Pallman sleepers daily to 
California points. Through car service to 
either New Orleans or Shreveport making 
direct connection for Texas, Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia. From Louisville through trains 
make direct conrection at Lexington with 
solid vestibuled service to New Orleans. 

Send to us for further particulars. 





Ask 


Agents for rates, schedules and other informa 
tion, or address W. O. Rinearson, G. P. A., 
Oncinnati, O. 








Le a) SELLS 








BUY DIRECT. You save 
money and we are content 
with a small profit. 


We will send you the best Guaranteed 
Safety Kerosene Oll by the barrel or half- 
barrel. 


6c. per gal. by Bbl.; Jc. by Half-Bbl; Packages 
charged at $1.50 each, credited at same price when 
returned. 


Send order direct to 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Office: 403 Chamber of Commerce 

Store; 28 Purchase Street. 

Factory: East Cambridge. 

Warehouse: 369 Atlantic Avenue, 

Providence House, 35 South Water St, 
LEWISs R. SPEARE. Gz0. 8. TOMLINSON. 


Henry I. HALL. ALDEN SPEARE, Special, 


WE BUY, SELL, OR COLLECT 


Defaulted 


MORTCACES. 


If you have any in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota 
Dakota, Missouri, Kansas. Nebraska, Colorad 
Washington, Oregon, or those negotiated by the 
Lom»ard Equitabie, Jarvis Conklin, or any other 
Mortgage C mpany in any State or Territory 
write us at once and we will save you money 
have the best facilities for serving your interests 
and wil! do so faithfully and economically. 

The TAXES ARE HIGHLY IMPORTANT and 
should receive IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. D 
not delay or it may prove expensive. Write at 
once and I will look after your interests as though 
they were my own. Having had fifteen years suc- 
cessful practice and being well acquainted with the 
Western practice, I believe that I can serve your 
nterests well. 


WM. N. TITUS, 


Attorney at Law, 
244 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





A CHANCE IN FOUR GOLD MINES 
For Only $35.00. 


HY not do as Mackay, F! ood, O'Brien, the Bo- 
nanza kings, and the late Hon. James & 


Biaine and thovsands of other menin Colora 
have done, and invest a few dollars in gold mines 
I. may make you rich. Onlv $35 invested fn 1% 
shares ¢f the West Eod Gold Mining Co. stock 
now, at the starting of these properties, may br! 
ae as many thousards. $100 invested In Grant 
ountain gave the person investing $56,000 


may do as well. You never can jell wnat for' 
hasin store for youu less you try it, and 
coming a@ subscriber to this stock you are (en 
part owner in the following 
GOLD MINING PROPERTIES. 
The ** West End,” ** Canon Queen,’ * Bo.ton,”’a 
“ Sannyside.”’ 
Hon. H. A. STEARNS (ex-Lientenant-Gover 
of Rhode Island) President. 
Address or cali upon, before next advance in p! 


THE WEST END GOLD MINING CO., 


244 Washington St, Foston, Mass. 





BETTER THAN BONDS. 


10 ~ GUARANTEED. 


For the purpose of enlarging lis business. one « 
the most successful and long-established merca: 
tile houses in Boston will sell some of its stoc) 
which was never below par. has for several yea 
easily paid ten per cent. cividends, acd is now at « 
premium; also a limited amount of preferr: 
stock, redeemable in cash and on which is guars 
teed 8 percent. This is gilt edged security, nev: 
before off-red in opes market. 

e house has met with unparalleled success 
its line, accumulated a good surplas, enjoys bh!» 
credit, and notwit»standing tne panic its basine 
for 1893 increased $30,000 over any previous year 

Parties having small amounts to spare wil! fi 
this an unusual opportunity for a safe, profita! 
home investment. 

For particulars address M. Lock Box, 3594, Bos- 
ton, Mass 





FOREICN 


MORTGAGE CORPORATION’. 


Last Report of Commissioner. 


The last report of the Commissioner of Fereiz" 
Mortgage Corporations is of great importance tv 
the holdersof Lombard Mortgages and other 
Western Investments, and can be obtained free 
application to the Investors’ Security Company 0° 
Boston, a corporation organized under the 
laws of Massachusetts to protect the interes 
of investors in Western Mortgages. 

Address with 2c. stamp, 


The Investors’ Security Company of Bostcs, 


31 Milk St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. 
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BUCKEYE FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZES & 


LL Y 
RA 00., } Best ingot (op) 
Cincinnati 


Ohio, U.S.A. Sand EF. India Tie 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AN® CHIMES, 
) Best Rotary heel and Frict 
Best Work & Satisfacth 


Yoke, a! jon Rollers 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
ei FURNISHED 2510001826 PF 








0 
Gu Price, Terms, ete., Free 
WURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER LL 8, 


RCO. Genuine 
WEST-TROY, WY I eeii-me ral. 


CHIME®. Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


CHUR ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIA 
CHURGH BELLS <F:: 

e or . 
PUREST BELL MpPAl. (Ovealer AND TIN.) 
McSHANE BELL 








d Catal 
FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 








